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Insuring Regularity of kmployment 


HERE is something almost naive about the 

way in which many industrialists are ap- 

proaching the question of regularity of employ- 

ment today. Their attitude implies that a new 

| problem has been “‘discovered”’; that the depres- 

a sion of 1930 has created a new set of facts calling 
for a new type of action. 

As a matter of fact, the problem has been in 
the making for decades. The only new thing about 
it is that, in past years, it has been classified under 
some such heading as “technological unemploy- 
ment” and left to the tender mercies of students 
and economists, whereas in 1930 it has become a 
personal and dramatic problem to the average 
citizen. 

And in that difference lies the main hope for its 
solution—that is, unless memory is so short-lived 
that the return of general prosperity will once 
more pigeon-hole the question. 

One fact stands out: There is no one factor 
which demands—and will continue to demand— 
more careful consideration by industry. 








In textile manufacture we have made progress, 
co-operatively. Many of the activities projected 
in the last year or two have as either a direct or 
an indirect objective, the leveling of the peaks and 
valleys-in the employment curve. 

Individually, however, there has not been cor- 
responding progress. Manufacturers devote far 
more thought to purchase of raw material, to 
machine settings, to competitors’ prices. 

Consequently, we were much impressed recently 
when we encountered one company which had set 
up the solution of this problem as one of its major 
activities. We cite it, not as the only company 
which is making such an approach, but as one of 
the exceptions. 
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Briefly, the plan ts: 

Well in advance of the beginning of the fiscal 
year, the company, on the basis of statistical data 
developed by the industry at large plus informa- 
tion supplied by its own sales organization, esti- 
mates its probable shipments for the year, due 
allowance being made for varying conditions, both 
within and without the industry. From this, the 
average production rate for the plant is deter- 
mined. 

Naturally, like all budgets, this quota is subject 
to change as the year progresses; otherwise it 
would be another case of glorifying a system at 
the expense of its application. 

But here is the point: Such changes as may be 
necessary are made periodically, every half-quar- 
ter sales and production plans being reviewed, 
and the mill manager is advised of the actual 
quota approximately six weeks in advance of the 
beginning of the half-quarter. For example, he 
has already received the quota which will be in 
effect the latter half of February and all of March. 
He has the next six weeks in which to make 
labor adjustments necessary to adapt the plant to 
that quota. 

Thus he is always in a position to guarantee 
full time employment to all workers for at least 
a month and a half ahead, within the tolerance 
margin of 10% over and 10% under the produc- 
This leeway is maintained on the 
basis that no such plan can be iron-clad, and that 
there is sufficient flexibility within the organiza- 
tion to accommodate a 10% variation one way 
or the other, without the necessity of taking on 
new help if it is an increase, or letting workers 
go if it is a decrease. 

The company in question, having had the 
plan in operation about a year, feels that it is too 
early to evaluate its results in final terms but is 


tion quota. 
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confident that it is practicable and that it will 
accomplish its objective. 

Here are some of the benefits of the plan: 

1. There is no labor turnover for which the 
company is responsible. 

2. The cost of breaking in new workers is 
greatly reduced. 

3. Better quality of work is secured through- 
out the plant. 

4. Cost per unit is reduced. 

5. Human suffering is alleviated by prevention 
rather than by emergency cures. 

6. The maintenance of the production quota 
is reflected at the sales end; sales quotas become 
living things—necessary to achieve if hundreds of 
workers are to be enabled to progress. 

It will be seen that the plan is not a philan- 
thropic one. It is not ‘welfare’ work. Most of 
its results are economic, affecting the mill manage- 
ment at least as much as the employees. 

a 

We do not cite this plan as a revolutionary one 
—as a new approach to an old problem. In es- 
sence, it is similar to those employed in many 
progressive industries. In the textile industry, it 
is comparatively new. 

Nor do we advance it as a method which can 
be applied immediately to all mills. It requires, 
as a basis, sales and production planning for the 
company as a whole. 






And the reaction of many textile men to the 
question of such control is: It can’t be done. 

The answer is: It is being done. 

Granted that conditions in individual mills dif- 
fer widely; that in some types and under some 
conditions, long-time planning is extremely difh- 
cult—nevertheless some form of planning, shaped 
to fit individual requirements, is not only feasible 
but absolutely necessary. 

When the majority of textile manufacturers 
have developed their own control programs, and 
have applied those programs to productive activ- 
ity as well as to sales, one of the most important 
and most effective steps will have been taken 
toward permanent prosperity for textile compa- 
nies and their employees. 


TEXTILE WORLD is a consolidation of Textile World Record and 
Textile Manufacturers Journal, effected in 1915. 

Textile World Record was the paper resulting from the merger, 
in 1903, of Textile World and Textile Record. The former was 
founded in 1888 by Walter B. Guild and Henry G. Lord. In 1895 
it absorbed Industrial Record, formerly Manufacturers Review 
and Industrial Record, which was started in Boston in 1868. 
Textile Record was founded in 1880 in Philadelphia by Charles 
Heber Clark and Frank L. Nagle. 

Textile Manufacturers Journal was founded in New York in 
1894 by Joseph H. Bragdon. The merger of Textile World 
Record and Textile Manufacturers Journal in 1915 resulted in 
the formation of Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., and publica- 
tion of Textile World Journal, later shortened to TEXTILE WoRLD. 

In 1923 Posselt’s Textile Journal was absorbed by TEXTILE 
WorLp; and in 1924 Textiles was also absorbed. 

In 1928, TEXTILE WORLD became affiliated with the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

The editorial staff of TEXTILE WoRLD consists of: Douglas G. 
Woolf, editor; William B. Dall, managing editor; Edwin D. 
Fowle, associate editor; John Black, Winn W. Chase and War- 
ren C. Steele, assistant editors; Ralph C. Maultsby, southern 
editor; James A. Austin, New England editor; Elmer Loemker, 
art director; N. Waldron, editorial assistant. 

[NotTe: The above historical summary is published 
semiannually for purposes of record. ] 





Decatur M. Sawyer 





Decatur M. SAWYER, prominent in the New York dry 
goods commission district for 40 years prior to his 
retirement in 1915, died at his home in Montclair, N. J., 
Wednesday of this week after a short illness, at the age 


of S81 vears. 


In his passing, TEXTILE Wor tp loses one of its closest 


friends and advisors. Through his friendship with 


Joseph H. Bragdon, Sr., who founded Textile Manufac- 
turers Journal in 1894, Mr. Sawyer consented to serve 
on the board of directors of Joseph H. Bragdon & Co., 
from its incorporation in 1906 until 1915 when merger 
with Lord & Nagle Co. resulted in formation of Bragdon, 
Inc., and the publication of Te-tile 
World Journal, later shortened to TEXTILE Wor-p. 
Even after his withdrawal from the board of directors 
however Mr. Sawyer continued to take a close personal 
interest in the development of this publication, read each 
issue carefully, and supplied suggestions and inspiration. 
\s recently as a month ago, he called at the office in 


Lord & Nagle Co., 


New York and visited with members of the TEXTI1L1 
WorRLD organization. 


Mr. Sawver was born on a farm in Needham, Mass., 
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Feb. 1, 1849. 
partner successively in Gowing, Grew & Co., Gowing, 
Sawyer & Co., and Sawyer & Blake, located at the corner 
of Leonard and Church Streets. 
friends in the dry goods district. 


-piscopal Church, Montclair, Friday morning. 
was at Rosedale Cemetery. 


three daughters. 
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He came to New York in 1874 and was a 


He had a host of 


He was actively identified with prison reform, serving 


for many years as president of the board of managers 
of the New Jersey State Reformatory at Rahway, N. J. 
He was also secretary of the Prison Association of New 
York for some years and was treasurer of the American 
Prison .\ssociation. 


He had a wide acquaintance among 


men active in prison work throughout the country. 


Mr. Sawyer was also active in the affairs of the town 


of Montclair and the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
travelled widely, having gone to Europe ten times and 
also having visited countries in the Far East and in Cen- 
tral America. 


Funeral services were held at St. Luke’s Protestant 
Burial 


Mr. Sawver’s wife died in 1917. He is survived by 
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HE sales worsted yarn 
spinning trade is in one 
of the most confused 
ites that has prevailed in that 

ld during the last decade, so 

r as cooperative activities are 

ncerned. Although no official 

mouncement has been made, 
les worsted spinners are no 
nger a part of The Wool In- 
itute, Inc., in practice, although 

theory there has been no 
finite separation. To all in- 
ents and purpose this affiliation 

> at an end. ; 

Worsted spinners, when they 
ecame members of the In- 

itute, were assessed for mem- 

rship dues on the basis of 
umber of spindles, and dues 
at have been paid were to 
ver expenses in the work of 
he Institute until next April. 

\ctually there are no funds 
ivailable now for their activity. 

Spinners are without organization or discernible 
cadership. When they became associated with The Wool 
Institute, Inc., their former organization, the National 
\ssociation of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, auto- 
matically went out of existence. 

The present situation is confusing in that not all, 
in fact not a majority, of spinners know or realize 
this condition does exist. No announcement has been 
made by either the officials of the Institute or by 
spinners, and yet Dec. 31, 1930, witnessed a develop- 
ment that is of major importance to the sales yarn 
business in this country. 

If action is not taken, the accrued benefits of their 
membership in the Institute and all that this implies 
will be lost to spinners and for the first time in years 
the worsted spinning trade will be entirely unorgan- 
ized. This is particularly important to this or any 
other trade just at this point in economic history when 
trade cooperation seems more essential than ever before. 


Bulk of Trade Members 


The spinning division of The Wool Institute, Inc., 
vas formed April 15, 1929. Reliable informants advise 
lEXTILE Worvp that at the end of last year spinning 
members represented about 85% of the sales English 
spinning business of the country; about 75% of the 
Inglish weaving and about 70% of the French system 
spinning. 

It may be assumed in view of these figures that 75% 
{ the sales yarn trade had expressed its willingness 
to cooperate through the Institute, a total which is 
venerally felt by other industries in this country to 
inake such effort a success. In large part, the work 
of the spinning division was compiling production and 
sales statistics based on reports furnished by individual 
members. Charts presented, in graphic form, the actual 


contrary. 
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If there were any evidence that the 
Spinning Division of The Wool 
Institute had failed as a construc: 
tive influence in the sales worsted 


yarn field, its 
would be justified. However, all 
information we have points to the 
Consequently, failure 
to support it must necessarily be 
interpreted as a serious reflection 
upon the enterprise and attitude 
of the industry itself.—Editor 


condition of the sales yarn busi- 
ness from the standpoint of 
sales and production. 

A beginning had also been 
made in the spinning division 
to adopt a code of trade prac- 
tices by means of which it was 
hoped to eliminate most of the 
unethical practices which have 
stolen into the business. 

Separate group meetings were 
held monthly by the three 
groups in order that discussions 
might be to the point and in- 
volve problems of concern to 
all attending. 


discontinuance 


Richardson the Field Agent 


The spinning group was rep- 
resented at the institute by a 
field agent, William H. Richard- 
son, who was appointed at the 
time spinners became members. 
Mr. Richardson had been prom- 
inently identified with the sales 
yarn business for 38 years; during that time he repre- 
sented a number of the most important firms in the field, 
including the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 

The Industrial Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in a recently completed survey of the 
sales worsted yarn business, gives as one of their major 
conclusions: “Adequate data are a pressing need if the 
capacity situation in worsted sales yarn is to be under- 
stood and controlled.” 

Most spinners interviewed are fully aware of the im- 
perative need of such information as the Institute has 
been preparing during the last year or more. In fact 
most all feel that it will be impossible, under present 
economic conditions for the sales yarn trade to remain 
in business, let alone become a prosperous unit, if some 
form of cooperation is not adopted. 

Opinion as a result of an investigation by TEXTILE 
WorLD points to a majority favoring continuation of the 
spinners’ affiliation with The Wool Institute. It is felt 
that the tools for the work are here at hand and it would 
be a mistake not to continue to take advantage of them. 


Botany Favors Institute 


The view of Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, president, 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., is typical of all. 
Col. Johnson says, “If the worsted spinning business 
cannot get together and work together it does not deserve 
to stay in existence.” He believes that it would be sui- 
cide to allow the good work that has been accomplished 
by the Institute to be wasted. Col. Johnson stated that 
his firm was back of the Institute in the past and would 
be to “the end.” He believes that it is just as necessary 
for the spinning business as is an available wool supply. 

With the trade in this frame of mind it remains for 
leaders of the spinning group “to begin going some- 
where.” 
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The Week in Textiles 


Hail and Farewell! . . . 


\. D. Wuirtesine, president of the Wool 
Institute since its organization, tendered his resignation 
to that body nearly a year ago. It was effective Dec. 31, 
1930... . . The textile industry has great respect for 
Mr. Whiteside and his recognized executive ability. It 
is with regret that we see him leave it. Members of 
the Institute and others wish him success in the impor- 
tant work that he has set for himself as head of one of 
the world’s largest credit organizations. He is now 
president of the R. G. Dun Corp. 


Wool Machinery Activity .. . 


WooLEN MANUFACTURE held up better than 
worsted in November, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Activity of cards in November was only 
about 3% less than in previous month while combs 
dropped, from 74.1% in October to 65.4% active in 
November ; worsted spindles dropped about 10% while 
woolen declined less than 1%. Wide looms were 0.2% 
more active ; narrow looms about 7% less active ; carpet 
manufacturers made an unimportant gain. 


More Cotton Stationery .. . 


THE COTTON STATIONERY “hoom” has 
reached such proportions that more than 2,000,000 sq.yd. 
of print and shade cotton cloths have been used for 
this purpose to date, according to figures compiled by 
the new uses department of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute... . . Development of this novel market has 
been stimulated, first by improvement in quality of 
fabric, and second, by price reductions which have made 
cotton stationery competitive with other stationery mate- 
rials... . . Recently the Southern Railway System in- 
troduced cotton menu cards in its dining cars, and 
numerous southern trade associations print convention 
programs on the same _ fabric. Across the <At- 








The Textile Outlook 


HEALTHY viewpoint counts fer much and the textile 

industry seems to have recorded real improvement 
in this factor with the turn of the year. Instead of look- 
ing for the depressing influences and trying to tag them, 
the textile industry since Jan. 1 has shown itself eagerly 
looking for the hopeful signs. Not much success greets 
these efforts so far but the changed psychology is prob- 
ably the most hopeful sign of all. . . . Cotton goods have 
recuperated from their December set back. Trading 
moves again, and ov some lines at advances. Wool goods 
remain sluggish as buyers expect fall line reductions to 
apply to spring goods. Confidence in values would turn 
loose a lot of business. The pick-up in knit goods is not 
expected befere February. Raw silk made startling ad- 
vances and some mills seem short of raw material. Silk 


dealers now talk of the danger of overconfidence. 
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lantic, the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners, of Manchester, is using an excellent engraved 
letterhead on American cotton fabric supplied to them 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute. . . Numerous rub- 
ber, oil and textile corporations now are using cotton 
stationery for direct mail material. . . . . We await the 
advent of cotton newspapers, calendars, and—well, why 
not ?—maybe even telephone books ! 





Less Wool Consumed .. . 


CONSUMPTION OF wool in November, 1930, 
was the smallest of any month in that year, December 
data not yet being available. . . According to De- 
partment of Commerce, total quantity of wool entering 
into domestic manufacture in November was 31,236,- 
986 lb. The next smallest month of the year was May 
when 32,640,860 Ib., were consumed. Peak consumption 
occurred in January, 1930, when 43,626,927 Ib. were 
consumed; in November 60.9% of wool used was 
domestic and 39.1% foreign. 


Prints Turn Up... 


FURTHER CURTAILMENT in all divisions ex- 
cept prints is indicated by the monthly report issued by 
the National Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
covering December. . . Percentages of normal 
capacity follow, figures being for December and No- 
vember, 1930, and December, 1929, in that order: 
white and dyed combined 40, 46, 51; fast black, 12, 20, 
19; logwood black, 37, 43, 42; prints 59, 55, 71. 


Mills to Farms .. . 

CoTTON MANUFACTURERS of South Carolina, 
in a recent advertisement in daily newspapers of the 
State, are urging land owners, bankers, merchants, law 





The Business Outlook 


| coma are pointed upward as the new year begins. 
Workers are being recalled after shutdowns for 
holidays or inventory-taking. Steel activity has _re- 
bounded sharply to the end of November level, with 
Automobile production continues 
Building 


contracts started the year at an encouraging level. Most 


improved demand. 
the unusual rise that began in December. 


other indicators have ceased to decline. Our index has 
moved almost horizontally for four weeks at nearly 
77% of normal, and it looks more like the bottom than 
anything that this depression has so far exposed. Com- 
modity prices are stronger. The stock market has begun 
to digest the first course of unpalatable earnings reports 
without signs of colic. An encouraging feature of the 
bottom of this depression is the steady rise in bond prices 
since the middle of December.—The Business W eek. 
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Parisian three-piece ensemble in wool or 
silk ; at left, black and grey with pleated 
skirt ina Meyer wool garment; at right, 
crepe de lainage of wine red and beige 


makers, and the general public to cooperate in develop- 
ing a “well defined program of agricultural revival.” 
Complete svmpathy for the back-to-the-farm movement 
is expressed, together with the startling fact that South 
Carolina now has 34,799 farms less than in 1920, a 
loss of 18.1%. . “Curtailed production has neces- 
sitated a surplus of labor in mill villages, and while 
doing everything to alleviate the trouble, it is entirely 
unlikely that cotton mills will be able to offer employ- 
ment in 1931 to anything like the number who worked 
for the mills in 1929,” 


Rayon and Egg Laying . . . 


CELLULOSE ACETATE, most generally asso- 
ciated with manufacture of rayon, is now being pro- 
duced in such quantities that it is available for general 
commercial uses, according to an announcement of the 
Du Pont Rayon Co. Research chemists find there are 
many unthought of uses for it, including non-inflam- 
mable photographic films, plastics, insulations, non- 
shatterable glass, phonograph records, lacquers and 
solutions for coating purposes. .... May even, 
through use in interior decoration of hen coops, cause 
hens to lay more eggs. 


Sackcloth, Without the Ashes .. . 


A cotton BAG for farm produce which, 
when turned inside out, can be used as a work shirt, 
was one of the new uses for cotton and its products 
exhibited by George Sloan at the meeting of mill men 
in Greenville Tuesday. Other exhibits included 
a cotton sign poster used by the Whitman Chocolate Co. 
and made from 80-square print cloth; a cotton cloth 
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menu recently adopted by the diner service of the 
Southern Railway on its crack train, the Crescent Lim- 
ited: and a cotton attachment for softening the tore of 
radio loud speakers. The last might well be applied to 
calamity howlers who overlook the stiver lining a:cd.see 
only the cloud. 


Army Buying Helps Cotton Goods .. . 


Brps WERE recently opened at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army, to supply 
721,000 yd., 35 in. cotton khaki cloth to be used for 
uniforms. A wide range was seen in quotations re- 
ceived, the highest being 48.4c. per yd. and the lowest 
34.3c. ... . Award of this large yardaze will he'» the 
recipient mill for months. Apparently keen desire for 
the order influenced the closest sort of figuring. 


Lower Upholstery Wages . . . 


Dr. Joseph H. Wituits, University ct 
Pennsylvania, chairman of wage arbitration committee 
in dispute between 25 upholstery mills and 4,000 ¢=- 
plovees in Philadelphia, has announced a_ temporary 
14% wage cut for a six-month period. During 
this period a study will be made upon which basis the 
present reduction may be revised, not later than June 30. 
Both sides hope these mills will be able to compete more 
successfuliy as result. 


Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party? ... 

Tue Corron-Texti_e Institute, INC., 1s 
sponsoring sheer cottons for evening dresses. 
It seems that the ladies, not content to go a short ‘is- 
tance back into-the past, are going back to grond- 
mother’s day. Dresses not only are down to the gretnd 
and have the laces and ruffles of the Gay Nineties ‘ut 
mav soon be made from the same materials that sw: Ind 
in the square dances. . . Who knows? Bustles and 
the old stays may not be far away. 


Strikes in Lancashire .. . 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Lancashire in dis*'te 
over assigning more looms per weaver, are moving 
rapidly. Strikes commenced at nine Burnley mills 07 
Monday, Jan. 5, and employers will call a lockout a* all 
Burnley mills next Monday if strikes are not cancelled. 
Employers threaten to call lockout in full weaving in- 
dustry if operatives continue strike against new ficce 
work wage list. 


To Stress Sound Management .. . 


“BUILD SOUND MANAGEMENT—From 1039 
I:xperience” is to be the keynote of the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the National Retail Dry Goods Acco- 
ciation to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New Yor‘ 
City, Feb. 2 to 6. . . “Nineteen hundred and thirty 
has taught the banker, the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant many valuable lessons—lessons which should not 
be discarded or easily forgotten in the future,” said 
C. E. Sweitzer, managing director, in announcing th: 
theme. ‘From these lessons sound business manaze- 
ment policies must be established and maintained. Far- 
sighted and progressive merchants have already adjuste 1 
themselves to the new economic order. [¢very merchant 
who hopes to survive and prosper must do so.” 

And the same applies to the great industries which 
supply retailers with merchandise. 
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Quality Takes Precedence Over Efficiency 
in Silk-Mill Modernization, Says Lewin 


An Interview by Edwin D. Fowle with 
Irving Lewin 


Treasurer, Lang & 


és CLERGYMAN, a former neighbor and good 

friend of mine, once remarked, ‘When I am 

preaching from the pulpit I expect my congre- 
gation to do as I say, not as I do.’ You see, this clergy- 
man finds that society is not constructed on a pattern 
which permits him to adhere with comfort to those 
exalted principles in which he believes most earnestly. 
In like manner the condition of the silk industry is not 
such that one can always entirely live up to the high 
ideals of management in which one believes.” 

Thus candidly did Irving Lewin, treasurer of Lang 
& Lewin, Inc., New York, and well-known exponent 
of enlightened silk-mill cost accounting, open his dis- 
cussion of the wear and obsolescence problem. As we 
settled back comfortably into the easy chairs in his 
home in upper Manhattan, he added the encouraging 
remark, “It will not always be so. 

“Silk mills,” he continued, “are rapidly coming to 
realize that they cannot pursue their customary methods 
of management and cost finding if they are to survive. 
Present business conditions are forcing poorly managed 
mills to the wall. 

“The alertness of a management is reflected bv the 
up-to-dateness of its plant. Becoming more evident 
every day is the fact that in this maelstrom of competi- 
tion only those plants which are operating thoroughly 
modern equipment can hope to keep afloat. Later will 
come the realization that a definite system for antici- 
pating and deciding upon replacements of obsolete or 
worn machinery must be maintained to insure the con- 
tinuation of good quality and high efficiency. 

“The one thing which has created the greatest need 
for the revamping of mill equipment in recent times is 
the widespread adoption of tin weighting, which came 
into vogue some years ago. Mills immediately found 
that defects which would have passed in pure-dyed fab- 
rics were exaggerated to an extent which made. the 
goods unmerchantable. It was found necessary to select 
a better silk and to revamp the equipment for throwing, 
winding, warping, and weaving. At that time also, the 
industry found it necessary to interest itself in proper 
humidification. 

“Those mills which revamped their equipment did so 
for almost the sole purpose of improving the quality of 
their products. Later they took steps to increase pro- 
duction and reduce costs. All mills, however, did not 
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see the necessity for this revamping. In fact, there are 
many mills today which cannot undertake to manufac- 
ture any of the better fabrics, simply because they have 
not brought their equipment up to date. Expert help 
cannot turn out perfect goods on obsolete machinery, 
whereas average help can deliver perfect cloth with 
modern equipment. 

“It would be difficult to itemize all the improvements 
which the alert mills found it advantageous to adopt. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Barré cloth, the 
greatest of all difficulties five years ago, called for an 
improved let-off, and we are today in the midst of an 
experimental era on the mechanical let-off. Many mill 
managers assert that the mechanical device, in its present 
stage of development, is not a sure means of avoiding 
barré. Ropes are still preferred in many quarters, when 
carefully selected and properly adjusted. 

‘Then came the mechanical and electrical warp stop 
motions. Within the last two years, the critical market 
demand has necessitated the elimination of stop marks 
and bad joinings, and therefore there has been a fairly 
general adoption of the teeler motion which will stop 
the loom before the filling runs out. The new feeler 
has necessitated the use of a bunch builder in the making 
of quills or cops. New types of quills or cops have 
likewise been found necessary. 


Quality Most Important 


“T cannot emphasize too strongly that in the silk busi- 
ness quality is fundamentally more important than pro- 
duction, although the latter is by no me: ins an item to be 
neglected. From the operating executive's point of view, 
of course, production is basically the only consideration, 
because he naturally desires to show a low operating cost. 
As a matter of fact, too great an effort to attain a low 
manufacturing cost may be the cause of a serious falling 
off in profits. Catering to changes in style unquestion- 
ably reduces mill efficiency, hinders production, and 
raises costs; but it is far more economical in the long 
run than flooding the sales office with unseasonable mer- 
chandise and seriously tying up the capital. I present 
here only the viewpoint of a manufacturer who does his 
own converting and selling. Of course a gray-goods 
house has a different problem.” 

Mr. Lewin followed this general discussion with more 
detailed reference to the advantages of the modern loom. 
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“This machine, as turned out today,” he said, “is of 
rigid construction, well built, and equipped with anti- 
friction bearings. It will deliver superior fabric and op- 
erate with greater efficiency. It will increase production 
20 to 40% over that of the old machine it replaces. This 
is unquestionably an item of enormous saving; and its 
effect is felt in direct weaving cost and overhead, not 
to mention the increased turnover of capital. 


Must Offset Fixed Overhead 


“It is contended, and properly so, that under recent 
conditions of business a mill must offset its fixed over- 
lead by the least possible stoppage of its machines and 
by other steps toward increasing its efficiency. Suppose 
that the overhead of a certain mill amounts to $8.00 per 
week per loom, and its average production is 100 yd. per 
week. The overhead will then be 8c per yard. If a 
1iew machine can be installed to increase the production 
to 125 yd. per week, the overhead can be lowered to 
6.4c. per yard, effecting a saving of 1.6c. per yard in mill 
costs and increasing the profit per week per loom pro- 
portionately. On 125 yd. weekly, this saving would 
amount to $2.00 per week per loom at the mill, without 
mention of the extra selling profit due to increased 
production. ‘The new machine which effects this saving 
will also reduce direct costs and improve the quality of 
the product. 

“Unquestionably the modern non-automatic loom, with 
its greater and more uniform speed and its fewer stop- 
pages, accomplishes these results. Mills have found it 
possible, with this machine, to increase the number of 
looms operated per weaver, although at first and for 
some time the change causes a drop in efficiency.” 

I asked Mr. Lewin what the chances are for a wide- 
spread adoption of the automatic loom. 

“Eventually,” he replied, “it will come. Today a very 
small percentage of the looms in the silk industry are 
automatic. Many mills catering to style trends still feel 





Weaving department of Lang & Lewin, Inc., 


where great care is 
taken to maintain both quality of product and efficiency of operation 
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that flexibility suffi- 
cient to take care of 
constantly changing 
styles cannot be ob- 
tained with it. The 
evident advantage in 
replenishing the filling 
automatically is that 
it relieves the weaver of the necessity for guarding 
against stop and set marks, finding the picks, and re- 
threading the shuttles, thereby enabling her to tend many 
more looms. The automatic loom is the only really basic 
change in weaving equipment which has taken place in 
at least fifteen years, and it is within only the last 
year that the silk industry has considered it seriously.” 

Mr. Lewin next discussed the preparation of the yarns 
and warps. 

“The demand for better quality and higher efficiency 
has been reflected in the warping department,” he said, 
“where newer, stronger, and faster-running warping 
frames are called for. There is also a demand for larger 
creels to insure more economical and efficient operation 
by increasing production. Longer warps are necessary 
in mills which are operating on both day and night shifts. 
Longer warps require stronger warp mills. 

“The new requirements are reflected also in the throw- 
ing, where modern machinery must be used for the 1n- 
sertion of an even twist. Methods in throwing and re- 
drawing have been somewhat changed to avoid slack 
twist where the spools are pieced. Places where the 
twist is slack show up as high lustrous spots when tin 
weighting is practiced. Again, the tendency is affecting 
the spool makers; for many silk manufacturers, to cut 
labor costs, are equipping their plants with winding and 
warping spools having large-diametered heads.” 

I inquired as to the basis on which Mr. Lewin would 
decide definitely that the replacement of an old machine 
with a new one would be worth while. 

“If the advantages 
of a new machine lie 
only in a reduction 
in operating cost,” he 
said, “and it does not 
effect an  improve- 
ment in quality, I 
would base my deci- 
sion on the time in 
which the machine 
would pay for itself. 
Five years is the 
longest time that can 
be reasonably al- 
lowed. Of course, if 
an improvement in 
quality is afforded by 
the new machine, the 
problem is consider- 
ably more compli- 
cated, and the solu- 
tion becomes largely 
a matter of judgment. 


(Continued on p.76) 
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Census Shows Reduction in Number of Mills, 


But Increase in Output per Worker 


HE 1929 census reports just issued covering the 

major divisions of the textile industry show reduc- 

tions in number of establishments engaged, number 
of wage earners and total value of products, since the 
previous census in 1927. Shrinkage due to the general 
business recession directly affected only the last two 
months of 1929. The changes shown are therefore in 
large part due to internal conditions. 

That efforts toward greater efficiency during the last 
two or three years have been achieving results is indicated 
by comparing the value of products per operative in 1929 
with the similar figure for 1927. In all cases but that of 
silk this comparison shows increased output per worker. 
This gain in the two-year period amounts to 4.6% in 
cotton, 4.2% in wool and 2.3% in knit goods. In silk 
there was a decline in value of product per worker of 
5.7%. In all probability this last does not reflect de- 
creased efficiency but rather a considerable decline in the 
value of raw silk and consequently in silk goods. 

Value of textile products per wage earner in 1929 
varied considerably in different lines. In wool goods the 
figure is $5,604, in silks $5,564, in knit goods $4,389 and 
in cotton goods $3,511. In 1927 it was the silk industry 
which got the greatest money value of product from each 
of its workers, but wool now leads silk in this respect. 

The census reports give figures for cost of materials, 
fuel and purchased electric current, which when sub- 
tracted from the total value of products gives what the 
Bureau of the Census calls ‘value added by manufacture.” 

lt is interesting to note that the various branches of 
the textile industry align themselves in quite a ditferent 
way when the “value added by manufacture” per opera- 
tive in 1929 is compared with the similar figure for 1927. 
‘The greatest gain here has been made in knit goods with 
an increase of 7.2%. Wool goods stand next with 5.9% 
and silk third with 2.1%. The cotton goods industry 
shows a decline of 3.2% in this factor. Value added by 
manufacture per operative in 1929 ranged from $1,442 
in cotton goods to $2,449 in silk goods. 

Comparing 1929 wages with those for 1927 indicates 
a slight decline traceable probably to mill curtailment, 
since the figures are not annual wage scales but operat- 
ives’ actual earnings over the 12-month period. Earn- 
ings per operative in cotton goods decreased 7.6%, in 
wool goods 1.2% and in silk goods 0.9%; while in 
knit goods, earnings increased by 3.9%. Earnings in 
1929 ranged from $753 per operative in the cotton in- 
dustry to $1,115 in wool. 

During 1929 the average worker in the silk industry 
produced a money value equivalent to 5.09 times his own 
earnings. In wool goods this factor was 5.02, in cotton 
goods 4.06 and in knit goods 4.26. According to these 
census figures the value added by manufacture per op- 
erative averaged close to twice the operative’s earnings. 
In silk this factor was 2.33, in knit goods 2.14, in wool 
goods 1.94 and in cotton goods 1.91. 

In magnitude, as judged by value of products, the 
cotton goods industry remains easily the leader, showing 
nearly twice the figure of any other major branch of the 
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textile industry. Wool goods and knit goods are about 
on a par, with the latter slightly ahead in 1929 whereas 
the former held that advantage in 1927. The silk in- 
dustry in both years made a good fourth. 

In number of establishments the four branches of the 
industry retained their previous order. These figures 
and the percentage of reduction from 1927 follow: Knit 
goods 1,729 establishments, off 7.5%; silk 1,434, off 
13% ; cotton 1,259, off 6.59% : wool 707, off 6.9%. These 
figures are taken from the major census reports without 
reference to certain of the minor industries which the 
census lists separately, such as felts, shoddies, cotton 
small wares, etc. Summaries of the cotton, wool and knit 
goods reports follow, silk having been treated on page 79 
of our Jan. 3 issue: 


OTAL quantity of cotton 

goods manufactured in the 
United States during 1929 as 
reported by the Bureau of the 
Census amounted to 8,207,- 
887,912 sq.yd. as compared 
with 8,800,673,996 in 1927. 

Following are the varieties of fabrics which show a 
gain in yardage produced between 1927 and 1929: Cord 
fabrics for tires, tire fabrics other than cord or duck, ounce 
duck, numbered duck, cottonades and cotton worsteds, 
towels and toweling, sheets and pillow cases, print cloths, 
reps, poplins and broadcloths, pajama checks and dimities, 
voiles, crepes, mosquito netting and tarlatan, cotton table 
damask, plushes, velvets, velveteens, and corduroys. 

The items, which upon similar comparison show a decline, 
follow: Tire duck, osnaburgs, sheetings, drills, denims, 
tickings, blankets, napped fabrics, bedspreads and quilts, 
cotton bags made from fabric woven by same concern, pillow 


Cotton Goods 
Census 


tubing, tobacco, bunting and bandage cloths, lawns, nain- 
sooks, cambrics, twills and sateens, ginghams, cotton 


tapestries, shirtings, and the catch-all classification of “other 
woven fabrics.” 


The 


leading items entering into the total for woven 
cotton goods are the following: Sheetings, 1,675,800,190 
sq.yd., valued at $145,327,094; print cloth, 1,641,122,024 
sq.yd., $117,386,900; cord fabric for tires, 225,253,874 Ib., 
$99,267,577 ; denims, 248,024,774 sq.vd., $49,674,643 ; napped 
fabrics, 332,353,895 sq.yd., $48,594,365; ounce duck (except 
tire), 185,820,946 sq.yd., $48,539,686; reps, poplins, and 
broadcloths, 314,388,741 sq.yd., $41,455,527; drills, 324,- 
381,894 sq.vd., $39,795,049; shirtings, made entirely of 


cotton, 268,713,901 sq.yd., $39,398,491; twills and sateens, 
288,648,881 sq.yd., $38,067,700; plushes, velvets, and 
velveteens, 49,125,410 sq.yd., $37,475,976; draperies (except 
velvets and plushes), 218,789,748 sq.yd., $36,803.398 ; towel- 
ings and wash cloths, 171,780,412 sq.yd., $34,711,336; 
fabrics (other than shirtings and draperies), in chief value 
of cotton, containing rayon, 111,361,202 sq.yd., $28,246,794 ; 
lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, and similar muslins, 228,983,406 
sq.yd., $25,663,039; fabrics, entirely or in chief value of 
rayon, 86,652,996 sq.yd., $24,314,400; ginghams, 147,359,086 
sq.yd., $17,946,708. 

Cotton yarn produced for sale in 1929 
623,440,414 Ib. valued at $246,377,.235, compared with 
664,334,562 Ib. valued at $253,663,750 in 1927. In 1929 
the production of carded yarn amounted to 470,953,031 Ib. 
valued at $153,005,563, while the production of combed 
yarn amounted to 152,487,383 lb. valued at $93,371,672. In 


1929 the industry produced less thread but more twine than 


amounted to 
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in 1927, the total of the two items together in each of the 
two years being about equal. 

Between 1927 and 1929 there was a slight decrease in 
the quantity of cotton waste produced for sale, while at the 
same time there was a fair gain in total value of this 
material, indicating a better price per pound in 1929, In 
1929 the quantity amounted to 434,339,156 Ib. valued at 
$32,320,762, while in 1927 the amount involved was 484,- 
416,320 Ib. valued at $26,808,651. 


OOLEN and worsted 

goods produced in 1929 
totaled 486,426,902 sq.yd. as 
compared with 557,990,031 
sq.vd. in 1927. The reduction 
was about equally distributed 
between the two classes. 

As this Census report does not supply itemized comparisons 
with 1927 we cannot specify on what classes of goods 
increases or decreases have been made. Of the men’s wear 
fabrics, however, made in 1929 104,506,401 sq.vd. valued 
at $118,970,123 were woolens, while 127,860,802 sq.yd. 
valued at $197,168,271 were worsteds. Woolens and 
worsteds made with cotton or manipulated warp amounted 
to 77,985,625 sq.yd. valued at $48,318,355. In the women’s 
wear field, woolen fabrics accounted for 48,870,562. sq.yd. 
valued at $56,791,114, while worsteds accounted for 32,629,- 
966 sq.yd. valued at $41,139,399. Manipulated or cotton 
warp fabrics were 10,464,058 sq.yd. valued at $7,649,888. 

There were over 12 000,000 Ib. of all wool blankets made 
in 1929 valued at $15,507,060, and about 14,000,000 Ib. of 
cotton and wool mixed blankets valued at $9,290,804. 
Mohair pile fabrics, principally upholstery (not including 
coatings ), totaled 21,310,383 sq.yd. valued at $39,105,808. 

Worsted varns to the amount of 89,033,203 Ib. valued at 
$140,224,859 were made for sale in 1929 as compared with 
$1,378,178 Ib. valued at $125,235,658 in 1927. Woolen yarns 
made for sale in 1929 amounted to 51,240,109 Ib. valued 
at $35,015,667 as compared with 41,804,274 Ib. valued at 
$31,255,104 in 1927. 


Wool Goods 


Census 





In 1929 tops and slubbing for sale amounted to 30,755,505 
lb. valued at $50,551,901 as compared with 18,308,311 Ib. 
valued at $20,834,592 in 1927. Noils and wool waste made 
for sale in 1927 amounted to 43,179,086 lb. valued at 
$15,573,656, compared with 48,520,419 Ib. and $18,526,496. 

OTAL value of knit 
goods. of all kinds made 
in 1929 was $794,171,600 as 


e MN 
Knit Goods 
- compared with $801,426,740 
Census in 1927. Of tha total the 


value of hosiery produced in 

1929 amounts to $451,133,190 
as compared with $440,572,650 in 1927.  Full-fashioned 
hosiery product in 1929 totaled 31,510,355 doz. prs., a gain 
ot 48° over 1927. For 1929 valuation is $295,571,738, a 
gain of 27% over 1927. At the same time production of 
seamless hosiery declined about 20% to 66,496,340 doz. 
prs., valued at $155,561,452. In 1929 over 5,000,000 doz. 
prs. of infants’ hosiery were produced with a value of abcut 
$10,000,000. 

Knit underwear declined 18% from a valuation of $148,- 
664,366 in 1927 to $121,839,697 in 1929. Production of 
shirts and drawers remained about unchanged in 1929, while 
practically all the decrease occurred in union suits. The 
only increase in union suit production appeared in silk and 
rayon mixeed (which amounted to only a very small part 
of the total). In women’s bloomers and step-ins, slips and 
petticoats, and in infants’ underwear small increases were 
noted in 1929, 

Knitted outerwear increased 85%, the 1929 total being 
$140,555,177. The following classifications showed gains: 
Sweaters, bathing suits, headwear, mittens, and dresses and 
suits. The following showed decreases: Scarfs and shawls, 
neckties, gloves and golf hose. 

Production of knit cloth in 1929 valued at $62,063,559 was 
an increase of 10% over 1927. Most of this increase 
appears in rayon tubing, including tricolette. There was 


also a gain in silk jersey cloth including milanese, but a 
loss in wool jersey cloth and glove and shoe linings. 
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Other prod. 
and receipts 
for contract 
WAR isscans 


Wal. added by 


manufac.?.,.. 


$13,689,914 $15,923,713 -14.0 


$407,842,719 $392,521,110 3.9 


Hosiery 
Number of estab. 638 672 -5.1 
Wace earners (av. 
for yr.)'...... 112,500 112,842 -0.3 i 
Wages’....... $125,129,874 $114,677,845 9.1. purchased electric current. 


*1929 figures preliminary and subject to revision. 

1Not including salaried employees. 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from 
the census tgures because no data are collected for 


certain expense items, such as interest on investment, 
rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


e Cost of mat'ls, 
fuel & purch. 
elec. cur.?.... 

Prod., total val.2 


$327,441,684 $329,407,609 -0.6 
$515,410,818 $516,669,556 -0.2 


$488,908,842 $496,631,774 -1.6 





Wool goods... 
Other prod. and 
receipts for 
contract work $26,501,976 $20,037,782 32.3 


$187,969,134 $187,261,947 0.4 


3Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and Val. added by 


manufac... .. 
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A Method of Predetermining Costs 
in Cotton Yarn Muills 


NE more step was taken this week toward the 

development of sound and uniform methods of 

cost finding in the cotton textile industry when 
copies of a cost manual entitled “A Method of Predeter- 
mining Costs in Cotton Yarn Mills” were distributed by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute to all cotton mills in the 
country whether yarn mills or cloth mills, and whether 
members or non-members of the Institute. The manual 
has been prepared by the Cost Section of the Institute 
after long study of opinions and practices in respect to 
cost procedure in the industry, and it is believed that it 
represents a demonstration of the best composite thought 
and experience available regarding this subject. 

The manual takes an imaginary mill with a given list 
of machinery, payroll, and variety of production, and 
shows every detail of the analysis of this basic informa- 
tion and of the final development of individual costs on 
each variety of yarn which the mill is assumed to be pro- 
ducing. It is intended that the manual shall serve as a 
guide for the eventual establishment of uniform methods 
of cost finding among cotton yarn mills. 

The basic data as to overhead charges, labor budgets, 
production rates, etc., from which the actual computations 
have been made, represent the actual performances and 
usages of no one particular mill. It is emphasized that 
neither the basic data nor the final costs should in any 
way be regarded as standards by which to gauge the 
effectiveness of any individual mill’s performances since 
they do not represent ideal conditions, nor is it likely that 
they depict average performance for carded yarn mills. 

The actual procedure in setting up these figures has 
consisted of imagining a hypothetical southern carded 
yarn mill of about 25,000 spindles, operating 55 hours 
weekly, with no night operation, purchasing its power, 
and manufacturing a relatively simple variety of product. 
Certain expenditures and productions necessarily have 
been applied to this situation but the figures themselves 
are employed merely to illustrate the methods used. 

The objective which the Institute had in mind in 


“One of the most constructive 
steps that can be taken for the 
industry will be to get the in- 
dividual mills and their selling 
agencies to keep costs, accu- 
rately figured, always in the 
foreground, rather than in the 
background or entirely out of 
sight and out of mind, when 
sales policies are being con- 
sidered.””’ — Walker D. Hines. 
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developing this manual is explained concisely yet com- 
prehensively in the foreword written by Sydney P. 
Munroe, manager of the Cost Section: 


“Recent observations indicate that many yarn mills either 
make no effort to distinguish the costs of their various 
yarns or do so in a manner which provides dangerously 
misleading results. Market price differentials as between 
different numbers, twists, and “put-ups” of yarn do not 
correctly reflect the cost differentials of such yarns. With- 
out a reasonably correct knowledge of the cost distinctions 
in question, it is obviously impossible for any management 
to establish a figure at which a specific sale will begin to 
show a profit, or to determine which of several sales oppor- 
tunities will be most advantageous. 

“An unsound approach to such problems inevitably results 
in under-estimates on some yarns and over-estimates on 
others, with the constant tendency to produce more and 
more of the under-estimated items because they are more 
easily sold. Regardless of any operation of the so-called 
law of supply and demand it is inconceivable that any 
satisfactory or stable market situation can obtain, except 
sporadically, when many mills enter the market either 
misinformed or totally uninformed as to the respective costs 
of their own individual items of production. 

“The demonstrations herewith presented are in no way 
intended to constitute an exhaustive treatise on the ramified 
subject of textile cost procedure. On the contrary, they 
have been designed for a specific purpose, and their appli- 
cation beyond the scope of this limited utility may be quite 
inadvisable. 

“The intention in this present effort has been to demon- 
strate with concrete figures the sound and equitable develop- 
ment of predetermined normal costs of the individual prod- 
ucts of carded cotton yarn mills. The methods employed 
have been selected for the primary purpose of providing 
dependable guidance as to sales policies. The resulting 
figures, when properly computed in any individual mill, will 
provide adequate replies to two important hypothetical 
questions constantly recurring to the minds of mill execu- 
tives, namely, ‘At what price will this order show a profit?’ 
and ‘Which of these sales opportunities is most advantageous ?” 

“The cost data, especially the overhead and labor budgets, 
when amplified and supported by adequate pay-roll analyses, 
production records, etc., should be of VECy tangible value 
in the economical conduct of the manufacturing processes, 
as has been repeatedly demonstrated. However, in the 
belief that the greatest utility of any cost procedure lies in 
the guidance it provides in respect to sales policies, our 
primary purpose herein has been to display the bare essen- 
tials of a simple and sound method of obtaining individual 
costs on which price quotations can be safely based. 


Intended as a Demonstration 


“With this purpose in mind we have adopted throughout 
the entire treatise the viewpoint and mental attitude of the 
economist rather than of the accountant. The detailed 
procedure, especially in connection with manufacturing 
distinctions, has been more along engineering than account- 
ing lines. We have been less concerned with terminology 
and arrangement of figures than with the demonstration of 
cost methods which will be conducive to the welfare of the 
industry. 

“Specifically, the costs herein developed have been made 
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to include depreciation charges based on replacement values, 
and interest on investment similarly based. It is obvious, 
in view of the fact that the Federal Treasury Department 
does not regard interest on investment as a cost deductible 
for income tax purposes, that cost figures intended to indi- 
cate a certain rate of interest return will fail to do so by 
the amount of income tax pertaining thereto. Logically, pro- 
vision should therefore be made in such cost figures for the 
inclusion of taxes so incurred, as well as for income taxes 
pertaining to the amount by which the depreciation charges 
included exceed, if at all, those approved by the Treasury 
Department. However, because of the practical complications 
which such inclusion of income tax would entail, we have 
disregarded this feature in the present demonstration, con- 
fining ourselves to reminding the reader that this element 
should be kept in mind. 

Moreover, it is desirable that predetermined costs for 
sales purposes should be so developed as to allow currently 
and constantly for such reduction of operating schedule 
(sometimes described as ‘curtailment’) as the management 
is able to foresee as normally necessary to adjust its output 
to demand. Such allowance is readily made, but we have 
regarded any allowance beyond one week per year (for 
holidays, etc.) as inappropriate in the present demonstration 
hecause of the fact that we have assumed all mills, as well 
as the one here considered, to be operating on a 55-hour 
weekly schedule. A careful analysis of statistics indicates 
that if all yarn mills confined themselves to a maximum 
weekly operation of 55 hours the demand for yarn would 
he ample to require all present mills to operate at capacity. 
[f, however, the industry should continue to operate to any 
creat extent on day and night schedules, it must expect to 
allow in its predetermined costs for heavy curtailment, and 
this must be carefully predicted. 

“To achieve continuing success, a manufacturing enter- 
prise must return amounts sufficient to cover its losses 
during periods when its goods are not in demand, to enable 
it to replace its equipment when advisable, to return better 
than nominal interest on a fair capitalization, and to pay the 
taxes incurred in thus ensuring its continued health. 

“It seems sound to believe that, before going out into 
the market to sell goods, the management of a mill should 
be provided with information involving all these considera- 
tions, regardless of whether any of these items academically 
may be termed cost or profit, or of whether figures repre- 
senting them can best be entered in one book or another. 

“Because in some respects the items above specified do 
not readily lend themselves to consistent and current inclu- 
sion in the general accounting system, because the practice 
of accountants varies both as to the question and as to the 
manner of their inclusion, and because of a desire to avoid 
any unnecessary complication of questionable value, we are 
not recommending that the cost system, as herein set forth, 
should be complicated by any elaborate scheme to ‘tie it 
in’ with or attach it in any way to the general accounting 
methods of the mills. We have, however, indicated methods 
for reconciling the predetermined normal costs with adjusted 
book figures for actual specific periods, and we urge that 
this practice be observed. 


Absolute Uniformity Not Feasible 


“In spite of a quite prevalent and quite understandable 
public tendency to believe that economic business procedures 
are matters which can be reduced to rigid rules and empirical 
formulae, experience nevertheless convinces us that no abso- 
lute uniformity of cost procedure can be practically feasible 
or economically sound for even a single specified variety 
of cotton mills, much less for the cotton manufacturing 
industry as a whole. Broad general principles may well 
be established and universally observed. But even in a 
group of mills as homogeneous in character as that produc- 
ing carded yarns the variety of situations and circumstances 
is so great that no one specific approach to cost finding can 
he applied indiscriminately to all such mills, nor perhaps 
to any large percentage of the group. 

“One mill may operate on a few staple numbers—another 
may produce a wide diversity of specialties. Most plants 
vill be so scheduled that the productions and equipments of 
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“Regardless of any operation 
of the so-called law of supply 
and demand it is inconceivable 
that any satisfactory or stable 
market situation can obtain, 
except sporadically, when 
many mills enter the market 
either misinformed or totally 
uninformed as to the respec- 
tive costs of their own indi- 
vidual items of production.” 

—Sydney P. Munroe 





their various departments are continually in balance—other 
mills may have been originally equipped for certain pur- 
poses and subsequently have been forced to enter other lines 
of product with the result that a chronic lack of balance 
between their various departments obtains. Some mills— 
but not all—maintain a constant surplus of yarn finishing 
machinery to ensure greater adaptability for serving the 
needs of their customers. Some yarn mills may also manu- 
facture cloth, consuming part of their own yarn and selling 
the balance, while others may own or may be owned by 
other plants which consume all of the yarn produced. Cer- 
tain mills re-work waste from their high-grade product 
into an entirely different line of low-grade yarns, manu- 
factured and sold on different principles. In one case a 
comparatively new mill may be operated by its original 
owners, while an older mill may be operated by individuals 
who have purchased it as a going concern. Some mills 
maintain villages—others do not. The general principles 
herein employed are adaptable to all these situations, but 
their specific application would necessarily vary with the 
particular conditions encountered. 

“Accordingly, we most earnestly urge any mill manage- 
ment who may propose to develop cost data along the lines 
herein indicated to avoid promiscuously delegating such 
work to inexperienced or immature subordinates who have 
not had ample training and experience in this highly spe- 
cialized work. The safest course in such a case would be 
to employ widely experienced outside cost consultants, 
securing thereby not only the perspective of an unbiased 
outside viewpoint, but also the wealth of experience such 
experts have accumulated in dealing with similar problems 
in other mills. 

“We believe that the original expense of a cost installa- 
tion so conducted will undoubtedly prove a handsome 
investment if a suitable expert is selected for the work. 
This involves no reflection on the personnel of the mill in 
question because the variety of circumstances which may 
be encountered is almost infinite, and each consideration 
should have a definite effect on the mill’s approach to its 
cost problems. Proper adaptation to individual situations 
of the methods herein portrayed requires judgment and 
experience of a high order, and demands that the individual 
who undertakes to apply these methods to a specific case 
shall have a thorough understanding of mechanical manu- 
facturing procedure as well as of managerial and _ sales 
problems, and also of this distinct and separate work of 
cost predetermination, and, as a rule, that he shall have had 
contact with the problems of more than a few mills. 

“The Cost Section will welcome inquiries as to the specific 
application and adaptation to special circumstances of the 
methods we have depicted. Such inquiries may perhaps 
form a basis for supplementary bulletins which subsequently 
may be issued. 

“Tt is our profound desire that all yarn mill managements 
will examine their cost methods in the light of the follow- 
ing demonstrations and of the ‘Outline of Bases to be Used 
in Predetermining Costs for Guidance as to Sales Policies’ 
which was published by the Institute in August, 1928.” 
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Chlorine Finds New Use in 
Treatment of Mill Water 


By Francis D. West 


Manage i of Sales, 


HIE chlorine has been employed since 1907 
for sterilization of drinking-water supplies, its 
use for treatment of industrial water 1s com- 
paratively new. In fact, in this country, chlorination 
of water for the removal of slime from condensers of 
power plants has been practiced only for about two 
years. Treatment of water supplies for textile mills 
with chlorine is even more recent. 
therefore, if 


It is not surprising, 
the average textile man has not given 
thought to the use of chlorine in his mill, other than 
as a bleaching agent for textiles. Chlorine is not a 
cure-all; but in many cases it is a valuable adjunct to 
existing methods; and in other instances, where for 
any reason complete filtration systems are not feasible, 
it goes a long way in reducing troublesome conditions 
which are due to impure or polluted water supplies. 

Since they require an abundant supply of water, 
textile mills have usually been built on streams, brooks, 
or rivers at points where large quantities of water were 
‘available at a low cost. Waste water, after a mill is 
through with it, usually is allowed to flow back into 
the stream; but it is then water plus dyestuffs, acid, 
alkali, soap, grease, fat, lint, wool, hair, and other 
unpurities. Mills downstream have to use the polluted 
water from the mills upstream. 


Evils of Polluted Water 


Sometimes it appears that shortsighted mill men, as 
happened in a case forcibly brought to attention, even 
prefer to use wastes from their own mill as_ being 
cheaper than purchasing clean water from a municipal 
supply. Some years ago, a zeolite water softener was 
installed in a woolen mill on the Hudson River above 
Albany. The softener was small and was purchased 


for the treatment of the boiler supply, city water being 
\fter the softener had run for about a year, 


used. 






2 


Fig. c. 
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Battery of horizontal pressure filters 


The Paradon Co., Arlington, N. J. 


the manufacturer received a letter stating that the ma- 
chine was no good, and if he did not make it work, 
it would be thrown out. It should be stated, in passing, 
that a zeolite softener, being a chemical rather than 
a mechanical filter, should always receive clean, clear 
water, if it is to function as it should. An investigation 
disclosed the fact that some one had conceived the 





_ —_ 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co 


Fig. 1. Sectional view of vertical-type 
pressure filter 


brilliant idea of running a pipe into the Hudson River 
at a point about 10 ft. below the mill sewer and, in 
order to save the city water bill, they pumped this 
polluted water into the water softener. The mill dyed 
shoddy. When the softener was opened, the odor was 
overwhelming. The softener was covered with a foul- 
smelling black s!ime, wool fibers and 
erease. That is, of course, an ex- 
treme case. 

A second incident occurred in a 
plant located about four miles further 
down the stream. This mill was one 
of the most progressive mills in the 
country—a firm that turns out Al 
products from virgin wools. It also 
used the zeolite system. In this case. 
several softeners were in service and 
the water was carefully filtered by 
mechanical filters to protect the sof- 
tening units. The filters became 
fouled, and it was found necessary to 
boil them with steam and alkali to 
clean the sand grains. 

In Rhode Island, carefully designed 
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WASH DISCHARGE 


Norwood Engineering Co 
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again start. At Great Barrington, Mass., a 
perfectly good pressure filter, some 20 ft. long, 
was out of commission because it could not be 
made to function. The mill was backwashing 
with river water. The plant was located a few 
mules below a cotton mill. Cotton fiber choked 
up the strainers and the filter would not work. 
An engineer advised them to empty the filter 
of sand and gravel, clean or replace the strain- 
ers, add new sand and gravel, and go to the 
slight expense of buying city water to be used 
for backwashing. The filter, today, four 
years later, is still in service. 

Mills are rapidly appreciating what it means 
in improved quality of their products; savings 
in dyestuffs, soap, and chemicals; and reduc- 
tion of redyes and seconds by having properly 
conditioned water. Water of zero hardness— 
a water free from lime and magnesia—is be- 
ing substituted for hard water. The zeolite 
filter manufacturers, in self-defense and to 
The Paradon¢,,  iNsure the satisfactory service of their ma- 


Fig. 4. Solution-feed chlorinator showing con- chines, have educated the textile industry in 
nections to battery of vertical pressure filters the use of settling basins, chemical feeds, iron- 


oncrete gravity filters were abandoned and filters using 
erry cloth were substituted because the gravity filters 
vere unable to deliver sufficient water. Here the operator 
mixed untreated water with the filtered water, as he had 
to have water of some kind. Fortunately for the mill 
owner, a textile engineer persuaded him to install a 
ettling basin and chemical feeds, and the gravity filters 
vere again put into service. 

It is regrettable that many mills continue to use water 
is supplied by nature (water plus mud and silt), and 
dded to by man (dyestuffs, soap, acid, etc.) until the 
vater becomes so bad that something has to be done. 
\s a boy in Philadelphia, the writer remembers swim- 
ing in Darby Creek at a point between two mills. 
Sometimes the water was blue or again a light green 
ra pink; but we boys used it, as did the lower mill. 

The first step towards the improvement of a mill 
water supply is al- 





removal plants, and filters. They are pro- 

ducing from rivers like the Merrimac, Passaic, 
Blackstone, and Chicopee, waters that are clean, colorless, 
and ideal for manufacturing purposes. 


Chlorine Treatment Beneficial 


But every mill is not ready or cannot afford the outlay 
necessary for such a plant and must struggle along with 
what it has; and even those who have complete treat- 
ment plants can operate these plants more efficiently and 
cheaply by the use of chlorine. 

Let us take the case of a mill using straight filtration 
or filtration assisted by alum through a chemical feed. 
Just what happens in a filter and how does the filter 
remove the foreign material applied to it? First, let 
us consider the question: “What are the impurities and 
troubles with textile mill supplies?’ Table I taken from 
Mechanical Engineering, May, 1926, on “Engineering 
Aspects of Treating Textile Water Supplies,” by H. L. 

Tiger, states these clearly. 


most always the in- ALOAT SWITCH CONTROLLING A filter is used primarily to remove sus- 
: ae v RIVER PUMP AND CHEMICAL FEED . ia : ° 
stallation of a filter, "ieretespiaiaatee ‘7 MOTOR-ORIVEN AGITATOR pended material. It does so in four ways: 


usually of the 
pressure type. This 
move usually af- 
tords temporary re- 
ief; but after a 
short time troubles 
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(1) By straining, in which the efficiency de- 
pends upon the size of the pores of the filter. 
renronren ., (2) By sedimentation or settling out of the 
impurities within the pores or on the surface 
of the filter. The “Schmutzdecke” is caused 
by this. (3) By adhesion or sticking of the 
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The Permutit Co. 


Fig. 3. Diagram of water-purification system, showing 


settling tank, chemical feeds, filters and zeolite softeners 
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dhe Paradon Co 


Fig. 5. Portable-type dry-feed chlorinator 


impurities to the filtering substances or to other material 
already caught. This is important and together with sedi- 
mentation influences the fourth way, and (4) Biological 
and chemical action including oxidation and destruction 
of the organic pabullum and bacteria. 

Filter efficiency depends to a large degree on four 
factors: (1) the size and uniformity of the sand; (2) 
the thickness of the sand layer, (3) the rate of filtra- 
tion, and (4) the rate and effectiveness of the back- 
washing. 

It is unfortunately true that the amount of foreign 
material the average mill filter is called upon to handle 
great in amount and of such a character that 
ordinarily backwashing does not clean it. The sand 
grains become fouled and packed together, mud_ balls 
form, the efficiency falls off, and the effluent becomes 
unsatisfactory and ill-smelling. 


is too 


Action of Chlorine 


Chlorine cannot completely overcome such conditions 
but it will go a long way in reducing them. Chlorine 
oxidizes the putrescible material, prevents the sand 
grains from becoming slime and, stops the 
effluent from becoming ill-smelling. It oxidizes any 
hydrogen sulfide; and in many instances, defers to a 
later date the time when a more complete filtration 
system must be installed. 

A plant (not a textile mill) on the Delaware River 
below Philadelphia, where the water is tidal and badly 
polluted by sewage and industrial wastes, operates four 
horizontal pressure filters for the general factory supply 
(other than drinking water). Since the water is used 
by the employees in the washrooms, it is chlorinated 
after filtration. When the chlorinating treatment was 
first adopted there were numerous complaints of the 


ci »vered 


odor of the water, especially the hot water. The point 
of application of the chlorine was changed to the inlet 
side of the filters. For a short time, conditions became 
worse, but on continued treatment, assisted by long 
backwashes, the odor vanished: the foul-smelling muck 
that covered the sand grains disappeared, and the filters 
became sterilized and no longer were breeding-places 
for bacteria, algae, and similar organisms. 

Speaking of sanitary gravity filters handling a water 
not so very badly contaminated, J. F. Kingsley, “Vater 
Works and Sewerage,” June, 1930, in “Pre-Chlorination 
of Filters,” says in part: 
wall cracking has been completely 


he surface and 
l When the bed is drained previous to washing, 


eliminated. 
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It is 
tight against the filter walls and covered uniformly with a 


the sand presents a smooth and unbroken surface. 


thin layer of coagulum. Under this, which can be demon- 
strated by scraping away the top layer, the sand is very 
clean and sharp. Mud-ball formation has been very mate- 
rially lessened and those few balls that do occur are very 
small. When a bed is drained for inspection, after a wash 
the sand is like clean beach sand. 

Pre-chlorination and filtration alone are insufficient 
for the treatment of industrial waters. Properly de- 
signed chemical feeds and settling basins or settling 
tanks should be used to pre-treat the water and reduce 
the load on the filters. In this case, as with filters, 
chlorine is of particular value. A settling basin becomes 
fouled, foreign material settles out, and bacterial de- 
composition frequently sets in if the basin is not emptied 
and flushed out. 

In an interesting study under the subject ‘Pre- 
Chlorination of Water Supplies,” Wellington Donaldson, 
“Municipal Index,’”’ 1930, states the advantages of pre- 
chlorination to be: 

(1) Reduction of bacterial loading on filters, permitting 
better and more consistent over-all quality than is possible 
with effluent chlorination alone. (2) Increased factor of 
safety. (3) Improved coagulation, resulting in better 
clarity of effluent with lower residual iron and alumina. 
(4) Reduction of coagulant required. (5) Better color 
removal. (6) Prolongs filter runs with resulting economy 
of wash water. (7) Keeps sand beds cleaner in appearance 
and free from cracks and mud balls. (8) Control of plank- 
ton (microscopic life) in basins and filters. (9) Control 
of grosser biological growths in raw and settled water 


conduits, on basin walls, filter walls and gutters. (10) De- 
fers putrefactive conditions in basin sludge. (11) Taste 


elimination, and (12) Reduction in operating costs. 
John J. Quinn, in a paper, “Benefits Derived from 
Pre-Chlorination,” presented at Knoxville, Tenn., Jan- 


uary, 1930, at A.W.W.A. (Continued on page 77) 


Table I. Impurities and troubles with 
textile-imill water supplies 


IMPURITIES 
Suspended Matter 


Inorganic (mineral) 
Sand and clay 


TROUBLES CAUSED 


Soiled yarns and cloth 
Scratching of copper print rolls 
Boiler deposits 

Organic 


Living organisms (algae, 

TTD « “nin etsch we rein a 
Animal matter { Soiled yarns and cloth 
Vegetable matter ...... | Uneven dyeing 
SOWARG fe. S58 :5. .4 Fouling of water supply system, 
Industrial refuse ... | pipe lines, dve vats and ket- 
RIN) ete rae eee eos oes ve 


Dissolved Matter 
Gaseous 
Oxygen Principal cause of corrosion and 
pitting 
..No effect 
May accelerate corrosion 
Offensive odor 


Nitrogen . 
Carbon dioxide 
Hydrogen sulfide 


Solid { Insoluble, sticky compounds with 
Calcium and magnesium] — soaps, alkalis, and many dve- 
1.e., hardness ..| — stuffs 
| Scale in boilers 


scales, 


Sodium and potassium 
salts ; ...-No effect 

Iron compounds 
(inorganic ) 

Manganese compounds .. Brown stains 

Aluminum compounds ...Color lakes with dyestuffs 

Organic compounds of iron 
and other substances. . 


Rust stains 


Stains and unsatisfactory bleach 
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Single-Process Picking Affords Yarn of 
Equal Strength and Slightly Greater Uniformity 


By Gilbert R. Merrill, B.T.E., 


Professor of Te.tiles, 


+ The accompanying article is reprinted from the latest issue 
of the quarterly Bulletin of Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. Professor Merrill states that it is based on a study 
conducted by Harmon Howarth, a senior student. 


HI: purpose of this study was to compare the 
yarns spun from cotton passed through a single- 
process picker with those spun from the same 
cotton passed through two processes of picking. 
With the exception of picking, the cotton was processed 
on the same machines, with the same settings, and, wher- 
ever possible, at the same time. All of the processing 
was carried on in the cotton-yarns laboratory, where the 
atmosphere is automatically controlled at 53% relative 
humidity. 
In order that the laps should be produced under com- 


use a cotton available in this mill, which in this case was 
§ in. peeler of low middling grade. All the cotton was 
opened through a hopper bale breaker and 
one vertical opener. 
The two-process breaker laps were 


SUMMARY OF DATA 


Lowell Textile Institute 


made from each of the twenty bobbins, using a Schopper 
water-pressure tester, a 250-millimeter length, and a 
lower jaw speed of 12 in. per minute. As the single- 
strand tests were made, the elongation at the breaking 
point was recorded. The twists per inch were counted 
at ten places on each of ten bobbins to check the twist in 
the four sets of yarns. 

Another series of tests was made by use of the special 
equipment developed at the Cotton Research Laboratory 
to measure the variations in the single strands of yarn. 
The yarns were also wound on examination boards to get 
a visual comparison of the four lots. 

The detailed data of this test are collected in 35 pages 
of typewritten figures, from which much of the following 
summary is obtained. The remaining figures are ob- 


om mercial conditions, it was arranged to have one of the tained from the others, and are used to make comparisons 
Da large cotton mills, having both single-process and two- more accurate. For example, the twist multipliers have 
. process pickers, prepare the laps. It was necessary to been found for counts 20 and 30 by using the actual 


twists per inch. The strength constants have been found 
by multiplying the actual counts by the strength of the 
skeins. This was done also 
for the single strand break. 
Within small limits, it is 


: . Yarns —_——30———~ ——20- 

Fs made on a two-beater picker having one Procestes.........::. 2 1 2 I generally agreed that the 

Hi three-blade beater: and one two-blade open Saba. ---- TS ee oe ee counts times the strength 

eRe a ° re pm: , ——aoe ee eee 7 e 7 . 

, heater > sie och I'wist multiplier... . 4.34 4.21 4.00 3.76 a Vv olives . sti 
eater. The finisher picker had a Kirsch Strength, skein....... 54.38 49.60 88.10 86.90 of a yarn gives a constant 
ner beater. The single-process lap was constant........ .. 1,602 1,568 1,798 1,802 which makes direct com- 

‘ ‘ Strength, single-strand 256 237 387 380 2 ° a ‘ 

; made on a machine with two Buckley -constant........... 7,541 7,494 7,899 7,881 parison possible. The vari- 

a beaters followed by one Kirschner beater. ee ee oe eee & 88 ation in counts is taken 





oe; 


The plan called for a 30s carded yarn 
from single roving and 20s carded yarn 
from double roving, made under the fol- 
lowing organization: picker lap, 12 0z.; 
card sliver, 55 grains; first drawing sliver, 55 grains; sec- 
ond drawing sliver, 55 grains; slubber roving, 3.75 hank ; 
yarn, single roving, 30s, yarn, double roving, 20s. 

A study of the laps received from the mill showed that 
the two-process lap was slightly cleaner than the single- 
process lap. However, the waste tests at the card showed 
6.5% waste collected from the single-process lap, as com- 
pared with 5.9% waste collected from the two-process 
lap. (This would lead to the question of whether the 
excess dirt in the lap is removed in carding.) During 
the preparatory processing, attention was given to any 
possible difference in the way the stock ran. As far as 
could be seen, there was no difference in the processing 
qualities. The yarns spun were marked carefully to keep 
them separate, and were tested after five hours exposure 
at standard conditions in the automatically controlled 
testing laboratory. 

One skein break was made from each of twenty bob- 
bins for each count and each set. These tests were made 
on a Scott vertical tester of 150 to 300 lb. capacity, at a 
speed of 12 in. per minute, for the moving spool. The 
actual counts were determined from the weights of the 
broken skeins. Ten single-strand strength tests were 


cent... 
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Skein strength, per 


Mirror strand, per 
Ces cas ian 





from the figure obtained 
from the 120-yd. weigh- 
ings. The variation in 
skein strength is similarly 
obtained and is introduced to go with the count variation 
and the variation from the mirror testing apparatus for 
single-strand variation. 

The author of the study concludes as follows: (1) 
Waste in carding was 0.6% greater on the one-process 
lap than on the two-process lap. (2) Comparatively, the 
stock runs equally well throughout manufacture using 
either the one-process or the two-process laps. (3) The 
two-process and one-process yarns showed equal 
strengths. [In this connection note that for the 30s, 
while the strength constants for the one-process varn 
were slightly less, the yarn had slightly less twist. For 
the 20s, the one-process yarn had a higher strength con- 
stant for the skein break and a slightly lower constant 
for the single-strand break, but the twist multiplier was 
considerably lower.]| (4) By comparing relative elonga- 
tions, no definite decision can be made, since the amounts 
were not consistent, but seemed to average about the 
same. (5) The one-process lap gives a little more uni- 
form yarn. [From the skein weights the relative uni- 
formity of the lots of both counts is contradictory; but 
based on skein strength and single-strand variation 
measurements the single-process yarn is more uniform. 


32.20 22.20 26.10 20.70 
17.10 13.90 14.30 13.50 
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In the accompanying article is traced the de- 
velopment of the interesting solvent method 
of wool scouring. 
have long 


Its important advantages 
been recognized, but certain 
obstacles have prevented its extensive adop- 
tion. Now the appearance of the economical 
Duhamel process seems, in the opinion of 
author, to halt any further progress in this 
direction. He believes, however, that the 
principles of the solvent process can be suc- 
cessfully applied to the treatment of yarns 
and piece goods. 


HE solvent system of wool cleansing has engaged 

the attention of wool scourers and others for 

upwards of 50 years, but up to the present very 
little progress has been made on it. Many reasons might 
he given for this. For instance, the pioneers who first 
introduced solvents for taking out oil and grease from 
wool on a large scale used carbon bisulfide, which was 
a good grease solvent but which had many properties 
rendering it objectionable to handle. Some advance was 
made by the use of this solvent in the extraction of 
erease from bones and other materials, but one of the 
ereatest drawbacks to the use of carbon bisulfide in wool 
cleansing was the difficulty in getting the solvent out. 
It had to be either vaporized or washed out, and at least 
the latter process was a difficult one. It was claimed 
at the time carbon bisulfide was used that water would 
give the desired result, but it did so only partially. 
When the material was washed out, a rather costly and 
very evil-smelling liquid mixed with water was obtained. 
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Finer counts can be spun from solvent-scoured wool 


Solvent Wool Scouring Long Struggling 
for Favor Receives New Setback 


By L. M. Harless 


New inventions were brought out for volatilizing the 
solvent by means of steam, with the result that the wool, 
although perfectly degreased, was turned a very nasty 
color, which depreciated its value. Attempts were then 
made to wash out the solvent with hot water; but if 
the water was very hot, it gave results similar to the 
steam. 

A real advance was not made until that particular 
solvent was discarded; and others were substituted, such 
as gasoline, benzene, ether, and crude naphtha. Over 
100 patents were taken out at about that time for 
cleansing wool by volatile solvents. Among that number 
those which were striking and practicable could be 
brought down to a half dozen. Some inventors aimed 
at making the process continuous, as in emulsion scour- 
ing; and this idea to some extent retarded the real 
advance. It is difficult to employ in a continuous process 
a solvent which costs so much more than water and 
which must be recovered. 


Advantages Claimed 


The great advantage then claimed for this process was 
that the wool would be much better for the later proces- 
es, especially the spinning. It was also claimed by 
those who had used the process that a large grease 
return was obtained. The wool had characteristics of 
its own, and there was less noil in combing. 

There are three main substances in wool impurity— 
viz., the wool grease ; the wool sweat ; and the sand, dirt, 
etc., attached to the wool. At the time the solvent process 
was first found to hold possibilities, many arguments 
regarding it were advanced, pro and con. The emulsion 
system of cleansing answered very well, it was asserted, 


and would remove all the impurities at once, if properly 


performed ; but this process was not always properly car- 
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ed out. If done under suitable conditions, satisfactory 
‘sults were obtained. All were agreed that by inat- 
ntion to temperature, amount of alkali present, etc., 

- wool could be easily damaged ; whereas, with proper 
eatment with solvents, there was very little chance of 

oiling the wool. On the other hand, it was pointed 
it, there were risks to be faced which had been draw- 
icks in the past; the solvents used were all very inflam- 
able and any vapors coming from them were very 

:plosive when mixed with air. 

It was therefore mainly due to the fact that solvents 

) not damage wool that interest was taken in the new 
rocess. The wool grease could be taken out with 

vents without entangling the wool. Of course, it was 

iid that if all the grease were taken out of the wool, the 
‘ber would be deteriorated. If all the surface grease 
vere taken away, there was little cause for complaint; 
hut if the grease were taken from the fiber interior, the 
vool would be given a harsh feel. This took place in 
emulsion cleansing when a scour which was too hot or 
too alkaline was used. 

A suitable way to treat wool was found to be in a 
closed system; so that, after extracting the grease, the 
lirty, greasy solvent could be completely removed by 
mechanical action, and afterwards the suint and dirt 
could be washed out in the ordinary scouring machine. 
’xperiments showed that this was the best method, but 
it was capable of many variations. 


Hydro-Extractor Type 


One machine used was similar to the hydro-extractor. 
[he outside casing contained liquids, and the inside cas- 
ing was perforated and could be revolved on a central 
shaft at a high or low speed. The inner cage had four 
compartments, with a door at the end which opened oppo- 
site to the outer door of the casing. The wool was 
packed into the inner cage , 
and the machine closed up 
tight. The air was drawn 
out and the solvent was al- 
lowed to run in to a certain 
depth saturating the wool. 
As soon as the wool had 
been thoroughly — saturated 
with solvent, the grease was 
in a perfectly homogeneous 
solution, and what was nec- 
essary was to drain it off. A 
small quantity of solvent 
would be left on the wool, 
and a similar proportion of 
grease would be left in. 

Where wool was deficient 
in grease, it was found that 
it could be made more greasy 
if necessary. That could 
he done to meet the objec- 
tion that the solvent took out 
more grease than it ought to, 
ind the wool was no better 
on that account. It was also 
discovered that the solvent 








process allowed a bigger percentage of potash recovery 
than could be obtained by other means. 

By working the process on the closed system, risk of 
fire from inflammable solvents and of explosions was 
avoided. All pipes and tanks and the machine were con- 
nected and contained an atmosphere composed of solvent 
vapor mixed with flue gas. 

A process has been evolved in which burry wool 
straight from the bale is steeped in and passed through 
acid of similar strength to that used in carbonizing. The 
wool is then dried with grease in it. Afterwards it 
receives the crushing and willeying, much of the grease 
and dirt also being removed. No felting action is started, 
with the result that the wool comes out very open and 
can be cleaned by either a wet or dry system. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the solvent process 
in the past has been the production of emulsions in wash- 
ing out the solvents. Many of the most promising 
processes of the past have failed on account of this diffi- 
culty. If the solvent were taken out, the degreased wool 
could be treated with water. This was made possible by 
the process described. With the solvent process, waste 
that is produced so largely in the wool trade, more espe- 
cially in the woolen trade—waste which has been fast 
or embedded in machine parts, due to the presence of 
waxy, limy substances, and which is otherwise of no 
further use except as a fertilizer—can be successfully 
treated. Such waste contains good material, almost all 
fiber, and should not be used as manure. 

The solvent method of cleansing could be used with 
success in treating yarns and piece goods. In the case 
of piece goods, combinations of wool that have not been 
successfully handled in the past on account of the diffi- 
culty in scouring could be treated by this method. There 
are many combinations and designs which, on very slight 
scouring, became blurred and shaded. This could be 
avoided in the case of pieces 
on which a felting effect is 
not desired, by degreasing 
the pieces in a solvent. 

The solvent system is re- 
ceiving a check by the re- 
cently introduced Duhamel 
system of cleansing. Al- 
though there are only a hand- 
ful of combers in England 
practicing this method of 
cleansing at present; because 
of their importance and the 
surprisingly economical re- 
sults so far obtained, many 
more combers are likely to 
become influenced. The most 
recent development in this 
new process is the abandon- 
ment of the slow centrifuge, 
and the use of the second 
and fast centrifuge as the 
only one required for recov- 
ering the richly laden suinty 
water for further use in wool 
cleansing. 


Solvents may be applied to 


piece-goods scouring 
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pooler Heart Cam— 


Maintaining 


Its E iffucient Operation 


By L. L. Kingsford 


T IS because of lack of understanding of the method 

of making skillful adjustments on the heart-cam type 

of traverse drive that one finds so many poorly built 
and tangled double-headed some spooling 
departments. Too many times do we find spools that 
are run over at one head and not filled in enough at the 
other ; spools that are run over at both heads; and spools 
that have the traverse so short that they are in the condi- 
tion called “cut in’—a condition that inevitably means 
entanglement of the yarn at the heads. 

All of these faulty builds of spools, and others that 
crop up from time to time, are potential waste makers. 
Furthermore there is a costly loss of time in fixing the 
defecti a loss which is occasionally sidetracked 
by the workers through the simple expedient of cutting 
off the whole of a troublesome spool into waste when 
the section hand is not around. Where an honest effort 
is made by the workers to run such faulty spools, there 
is so great a breakage of the yarn at the badly built heads 
that the product will be full of knots. All in all, poorly 
built spools are bad business. 

All of this irregularity of spool building can be elim- 
inated if the principle of the heart-cam drive and its ac- 
cessories is understood, the knowledge made use of, and 
the procedure followed up for continuously good results. 


Spor is in 


3] Oi Is 


Important Parts of Drive 


The accompanying sketch shows the important parts 
of the heart-cam traverse drive. The mechanism is 
simple and requires no detailed description. The heart 
cam HC, revolving on the axis of its shaft SH, brings 
about the up-and-down motion of the guide-rail GR by 
causing the rocker arm FA to rise or fall. The extent of 
this is the basis of the 
correct traversing of the guide rail, so that the latter will 
suide the yarn between the two heads of the spool SP 
in such a manner as to make a perfectly built package. 

The rocker arm RA must be securely fastened to the 
rocker shaft RS, to which are also fastened all the lifter- 
rod arms LRA. Only a right-hand lifter-rod arm is 
depicted in the sketch. The rocker arm should also be 
provided with a slot SZ at the end farthest from the shaft 
* Tt is the location of the dog PD along this slot which 


movement of the rocker arm 


RS 
controls the extent of the movement of the rocker arm 
and of the guide rail GR. To lengthen the journey of 
the latter, the dog D must be moved inward toward the 
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shaft RS; whereas to shorten the movement of the guide 
rail, the dog must be brought farther from the shaft. 

A study of the arcs described by the end E of the 
rocker arm when the dog is in different positions along 
the slot will show that the greatest sweep occurs when 
the dog is at the innermost end of the slot. Once the 
correct distance has been ind, a nick should be 
filed on the rocker arm, so that, if it is necessary to 
remove the dog D, it can be properly re-located. 

It may happen that the contact between the point of 
the heart-cam and the cam bowl CB, located at the upper 
end of D, is not such that the guide rail works at its 
best. In such a case it may be necessary to move the 
brackets which support the heart-cam shaft slightly 
forward or backward until a satisfactory point of con- 
tact has been established. 

The dog D is generally made in two styles. One con- 
s sts of no more than one piece, slotted at the part which 
fastens against the rocker arm. The other consists of 
two parts, one of which is so shaped as to make a good 
connection with the slot in RA, and the other—which is 
provided with a slot—is fitted into the first section. The 
latter is provided with an adjusting screw and nut, by 
means of which a perpendicular adjustment can be given 
the second. section. 

Usually, in the changing of the position of the dog on 
the rocker arm, the movement of the guide rod GR is 
somewhat disturbed. The previous movement is re- 
stored by moving the adjustable part of the dog up or 
down as the need may be. Raising it will cause the 
rocker arm to be depressed more, with a resulting higher 
movement of the litter rod arm, the lifter rod, and con- 
sequently the guiderail. Lowering the dog will bring 
about the opposite result. 

Of great importance is the absolute solidity of D on 
the rocker arm. The bolt and nut B should hold the dog 
securely in place. Either a heavy spring washer should 
assist the nut on B in maintaining this necessary fixity, 
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ra double nut should be used. A heavy ? 
vrench should be employed when tightening 
the nut, because the slightest looseness would 


soon result in disturbing the setting of 
the dog. 
When Cam Shows Signs of Wear E coe 
‘SL 


In the course of time, the heart cam may 
show signs of wear. This is often first de- 
tected in the shape of the spool. There is a ridge here 
ir there, or a hollow spot at some place. An expert in 
filing may sometimes touch up the heart, so that good 
results will again be obtained. More often a new cam 
has to be substituted. It is well before putting the new 
cam on the shaft to check it against its template. 

Since so much depends upon maintaining the standard 
shape of the cam, it is advisable to have the face case- 
hardened. The bowl CB, however, should not be hard- 
cned, as it is easier and cheaper to replace a bow] than 
a cam. Should the point of the cam wear, and it cer- 
tainly is subject to great strain, the cam can be removed 
trom the machine and the point retouched carefully by a 
skillful filer. Before it is put back in place, the point of 
the cam should be checked for correct location, as the 
wear may move it slightly from its original position, and 
it should then be hardened. 

The heel of the cam, too, may show signs of wear in 
time, a condition which is reflected in a lumpiness on the 
spool. Expert filing, followed by a re-hardening, will 
in the early stages give good results. Obviously, when 
the touching up of a cam does not bring the desired 
results promptly, it is best to substitute a fresh cam, 
since the filing of a heart cam to correct shape is often a 
most difficult task, entailing a greater expenditure than a 
new cam. <A good plan is always to have one or more 
new cams on hand for emergencies. 

When a cam has been returned or fitted to the shaft 
SH, and the bearings of the latter are being tightened, 
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Proper adjustment and 
maintenance of the 
spooler heart cam insures 
satisfactorily wound yarn 
packages 


[mportant 
parts of heart- 
cam 





traverse 
drive 










it is well to twirl the cam occasionally as one tightens the 
bolts. Freedom of the camshaft is essential for the 
correct operation of the train of motions involved. 

As was previously stated, a longer spool traverse 1s 
obtained by moving the dog D toward the rocker shait 
RS. However, when a larger spool is about to be used 
which has a traverse considerably longer than the old 
spool, the extension may be greater than can be attained 
through any adjustment of D on RA. It is then neces- 
sary to use a larger cam. 

To acquire the necessary technique for making cor- 
rect traverse adjustments on D with the least loss of 
time and disarrangement of the motion of the guide rail 
requires actual practice. With experience, however, 
there soon comes that intuitive ability of foretelling just 
how much shorter the actual distance covered by the 
cuide rail GR must be than the distance between the 
heads of the spool SP. This allowance is a vital factor 
in the correct building of a spool and varies according to 
the size of the yarn. The object is to give a rounding 
effect to the ends of the spool when it is filled, so that 
the maximum amount can be put on without the danger 
of the yarn sloughing over the heads of the spool. 

Coarse yarns require more space than fine yarns, but 
just what amount to allow in each case can usually only 
be determined by trial and error. Experience in time 
gives one an idea as to just how much to allow, so that 
the adjustment often is correct the first time—or is so 
close that only a slight further adjustment is required. 
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The Buyer’s Viewpoint . . . 


Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 
counselor, of New York. Readers are in- 
vited to offer comments on the subjects 
treated or to submit questions regarding 
defects which contribute to the “returned 
goods” evil in retail circles, and which can 
be traced back to manufacturing faults. 


—Editor 


Where Does Merchandising 
Belong? 


HY not do more direct merchandising from the 

manufacturing angle? The manufacturer knows the 
characteristics and qualities of his own merchandise better 
than anyone else. Why not pass this information on to the 
retail merchant and consumer? This applies to the yarn 
as well as to the fabric group. 

Huge sums of money are expended annually on improv- 
ing fabrics, testing fabric constructions and color fastness, 
devising new uses for fabrics. Why not use the results of 
these tests fully to the best of their advantage ? 

To the manufacturer who knows just what his merchan- 
dise will do, its virtues and faults, there seems to be little 
room to question its superiority, but there are so many 
similar fabrics made for the same purposes, about which 
there is so much selling conversation, it is not a little 
difficult for the buyer to separate the good, not so good and 
unserviceable. 

Many of these fabrics were made with little or no thought 
as to their serviceability for any purpose. The proof of 
this is in the volume of adjustment returns on merchandise 
which has not given satisfactory service. A fabric made for 
a definite purpose and with characteristics which will make 
it entirely suitable for that purpose deserves recognition. 

More power to those firms planning for the coming year 
definite merchandising programs, which will in a practical 
way carry their message concisely and directly to the sources 
of distribution. 


The Real Test for Silk Crepe 


for Dresses 


SILK crepe to be used in spring and summer dresses is 

likely to be laundered more often than fabrics used for 
fall and winter garments. Therefore more attention is 
usually paid to its successiul laundering qualities. Unfor- 
tunately, the one quality which seems to command _ the 
greatest attention is that of the fastness of the dyes to home 
laundering. Of what value is a perfect dye if a dress 
shrinks three sizes the first time it is laundered? Or if the 
threads shift so easily as to make the material impractical 
tor dresses made in the modern silhouette ? 

The amount of shrinkage and the easily shifted threads 
need attention this season. : 


Fabrics for Uniforms 


i} [KORMS are required to be well-tailored and to lend 
' themselves easily to cleansing and pressing. The fab- 
rics should then be of such fiber and construction as to 
fulfil their peculiar duties. The following suggestions have 
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been made by some who purchase uniforms for elevator 
attendants and porters: 

1. The materials for uniforms to be worn inside of 
buildings must absorb as little as possible of grease 
and common soil. 

2. They must hold a crease and look always freshly 
pressed. 

3. They must be so firm as to withstand the constant 
friction without wearing fuzzy or threadbare. 

These ideas are not new, but they deserve consideration. 


Rayon and Worsted Combinations 


HERE is an increasing production of fabrics in which 

rayon has been used in the warp and worsted in the 
filling directions. Some of these fabrics are advertised as 
washable—rather a doubtful promise. 

The most outstanding difficulty, however, is the fact that 
many of these fabrics are too harsh and rough on the inside. 
The modern offices and apartments are so warm and the 
women are accustomed to soft fabrics which will not irritate 
the skin. That rayon-worsted fabrics can be finished in a 
way which makes them soft and pleasing to the touch, is 
proved by the fact that many such fabrics now on the 
market do possess these characteristics. The exercise of 
care in finishing them will prove to be a profitable investment. 


Coat Linings Made from 
Synthetic Yarns 


HE synthetics command attention in the lining field. 

Every price and quality imaginable is out for sale. The 
lining which will win in the race for supremacy will be the 
one which: 
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Botany Worsted Mills 


A few of the 


J. P. Stevens & Co. 


garments displayed at 
the Wool Institute 
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Best fulfills the demands of wear and appearance. 
2, Will always be uniform in its quality, finish and 
performance. 

It is necessary then to check constantly the finished cloth, 
not by a few tests in a small area of the cloth but over the 
whole width, and a number of tests in the warp direction. 
There is a bit of a tendency to advertise the strength of 
the lining. This may lead to difficulties. Recent experi- 
ments show that in the finished cloth, the strength may 
vary appreciably across the width. Which strength is best 
to advertise, the low, high or medium? Is the medium in 
me section of the cloth, the same medium in another ? 


vV COMMENT FROM READERS YV 


Mohair Pile Fabrics 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

In the Nov. 29 issue of your esteemed magazine, appears 
an article entitled “Mohair Pile Fabrics for Furniture,’ 
which in effect severely criticizes the manufacture and use 
mohair fabrics for upholstery purposes. 

With all due respect, we feel that some of the statements 
made in this article indicate a lack of opportunity to see 
recent style and quality developments in mohair tabrics— 
which may be the fault of the textile manufacturers. 

We believe it is an entirely mistaken idea to say that 
mohair plushes “lack the style necessary for modern fur- 
niture.” New styles are constantly being created by mohair 
plush manufacturers to meet up-to-date and modern demands 
hy the furniture makers, and we believe a survey of patterns 
ind styles now being produced would convince the public 
there is little difficulty in satisfying its needs or desires for 
new up-to-date fabrics. 

A report just received from Paris states that among the 
new fabrics are mohair plushes in plain, with various types 
f design and finish. Moreover, in this stvle center of the 
world mohair plushes are much in evidence in the better 
hotels and high-class public buildings. 

As to moths: Months ago all members of the National 
Upholstery Textile Association agreed scientifically to treat 
their mohair fabrics with an approved repellant, and_ this 
may be depended on with all plushes so treated. In fact, one 


f the largest mohair plush manufacturers and one of the 





J. P. Stevens & Co. Botany Worsted Mills 


style show held under the auspices of 
Boston in December 


large furniture manufacturers have stated that they have 
yet to learn of the first case of moth trouble with fabrics 
so treated. 

It is true that mohair plushes which were sub-normal 
have appeared on the market. Such fabrics have undoubt- 
edly developed so-called “‘bald spots”—but had the material 
been selected by the purchaser with a view to quality, the 
goods so chosen would have probably withstood all practical 
uses and proved a continuing satisfaction, 

The industry realizes the importance of eliminating low 
specification mohair plushes and of producing only such 
fabrics as will he satisfactory and give good service and 
value to all purchasers. Energetic efforts in this direction 
are now engaging the active attention of the industry, and 
if your readers will extend their cooperation by carefully 
selecting the quality of mohair plush purchased, we believe 
this “Queen of the Fabrics” will rapidly regain favor. 

The suggestion in your article that it would seem 
advisable to eliminate low grade fabrics and _ whole- 
heartedly support the production of mohair pile fabrics 
which will give service and contribute to the attractiveness 
of the modern home is certainly worthy of support—and 
if this spirit of cooperation on the part of your readers and 
the general public be followed, the desired results will be 

rapidly obtained. The manufacturers are today doing 
everything possible to help along this good work. 
W. P. Fickett, Executive Secretary, 
NATIONAL Upnotstery TEXTILE AssocraTion, Inc 


Our Answer: 

Thank you for your interesting letter of Dec. 26 com- 
menting on item entitled ‘““Mohair Pile Fabrics for Furni- 
ture,” which appeared in our Nov. 29 issue. 

As you will note, the criticisms of mohair fabrics for 
such use, as given in this item, were the reasons advanced 
by retail buyers for the alleged decreasing popularity of 
such fabric for such use. The purpose of the department 
“The Buyers’ Viewpoint,” in which this item appeared, 1s 
to give just this sort of reaction so that textile manufac 
turers may know what retail buyers think of their products 
and may take steps to correct any misunderstanding which 
they feel exists in the minds of retail buyers, or else to 
remove defects which they feel do exist and which have 
been fairly the subject of criticism. 

For that reason, we are more than glad to have your 
statement pointing out that manufacturers of mohair pile 
fabrics are taking such constructive steps to enable them 
to offer fabrics which are subject to none of the criticisms 
listed. We feel that your comment on our item should be 
given the same publicity as the original item was given 
and we take pleasure in printing your letter in connection 
with “The Buyers’ Viewpoint.” We hope that this will 
be helpful in informing those people who may be classing 
all these fabrics in one group, and also to such manufac- 
turers as may not have followed the constructive lead of 
vour association. We want again to thank you for your 
courtesy and interest in submitting this comment to us. It 
is only in this way that we can secure well-grounded 
opinions on such important matters. 

Editor, TeExT1Le Wort. 


Too Much Debasement of 
Rayon Crepes 


Editor, The Buyer's Viewpoint: 

If rayon crepes expect to hold the field and be in popular 
demand this coming spring, special attention should be given 
constructions as it seems today everything is rayon crepe. 

There has been too much debasement of this fabric by 
converters and manufacturers and with silk so low this cut- 
ting of constructions will be injurious to the trade. 

Considerable attention should be given to shifted threads 
as this is an evil that can easily be avoided by careful manu- 
facturing and finishing this fabric. 

The writer believes that there should be a printed folder at 
all large department stores referring to the laundering and 


cleaning methods of rayon crepes. WEAVER. 
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O)VERSEERS’ 
ROUND- [ABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 


discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


® 


7 . . € 

Kmploying Relatives? 
/ 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE POINTS in favor of an overseer hiring his relatives 
are, I believe, easily outweighed by the disadvantages which 
invariably arise. 

The tact that a relative of the overseer is in the depart 
ment can never be disguised. It is one of the first things a 
new hand is made wise to. The relative may be a good 
fellow, but he is “branded.” Every department has diffi- 
culties in regard to help and for an overseer to become 
cognizant of the underlying current through relatives is more 
theoretical than practical. 

forgive my using a hackneyed phrase, but let us face the 
facts: “Blood is thicker than water.” A very natural bless- 
ing to the family, but wherever possible the blood should 
not be mixed with the water. SEER, Canada. 


Wages vs. Mill Operation 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

[ LIKE to receive, and see others receive, a high wage. 
However, the wages which an employee receives depend not 
only on the money he earns per hour, day, cr week, but also 
on the continuity of employment. If a man receives a high 
rate per day but is being continually laid off he may easily 
receive less than he would when working full time at reduced 
wages. Under these conditions I consider a wage cut would 
be justified. 

From the company’s point of view full time on a wage cut 
would be a great advantage in saving overhead. 

| think that the price which can be secured for the product 
should always be considered when fixing wages. 

W. E. Warner, England, 


/ fit } Overs 


erseers 


aitor, I und Table: 

WAGE REDUCTION is too serious a matter to be tinkered 
with and should never be practiced unless economic condi 
tions make it an absolute necessity. To cut wages for the 
sole reason of keeping men on full time, for the present at 
least, is like putting a patient under morphine to make him 
torget his pains for the time being, without going to the 
source of the evil. 

If the depression is just a minor one, caused by changes 
in style, ete., curtailment of production, followed by read- 
justments, is the thing to do. No wage cut would be justified 
and is, therefore, not permissible. However, if the depres- 
sion is a major one, which studies of previous depressions 
show is always accompanied by price slashes, wage reduc- 
tions are unavoidable and fully justified. High wages are 
wonderful and tend toward prosperity as long as thev do 
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How Full Should Super’s® In 


66 OW that the holidays are over,’ Superin- 
tendent Chase addressed the overseers, “I’m 


going to ask you to discuss our relations pretty 


thoroughly. I have a job to do in running the mill 
and I’m anxious to have your thoughts on the best 
way to get things done. Now, from your point of 
view, do you think that I can get the best results 
by just telling you men what I want done and let- 
ting you do it in your own way or do you think 
it better for me to tell you what machine settings to 
use and other things like that ?” 

“You know that there is nothing personal in 
what I say, Boss,” Bill spoke up, “but give me the 
super every time who just tells you what results 
he wants and lets you go ahead and get the re- 
sults any way you want. I know enough about 
my job so that I don’t need anyone to lead me 
around by the hand. If the super gives full ex- 
planations all the time then it doesn’t take much 
brains to be an overseer. No super can know 
everything about every department and if he at- 
tempts to tell the overseer how to run the job he 
has to get a lot of stuff out of books and half the 
time a good overseer knows a better way to-do it. 
If the overseer doesn’t know enough so that the 
super doesn’t have to spend time telling him how 
to do everything then I think there ought to be a 
new overseer. My idea is to get good overseers and 
give them a lot of responsibility. The super has 
enough to do without bothering himself and the 
overseer with a lot of unnecessary details.” 

“I’m going to be the one to disagree with you 
sill,” Hank the 
[ think that you are entirely wrong. 


} 
this time, | took floor, “because 


The super is 
the super because he knows more and can think 
clearer than the rest. I think that he should spend 


a lot of time going around and talking with the 


overseers and giving them the benefit of his knowl- 


not represent more than their fair share in the cost of pro- 
duction and are in accordance with the cost of living. Other- 
wise they lead to reckless spending, which is one of the main 
causes of depressions with their disastrous results. F.A.R. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I po not think it is a very good plan to cut wages just to 
insure a few months’ steady work. I am not a believer in 
wage cuts unless there is no other way out. It is far better 
to get your cost down some other way. 

I think the help would much rather have more work to 
do and keep the same pay. There are also a few corners 
that can be cut to get the cost down. 

As Pete says, there is just a certain amount of business 
and it wouldn’t be long before you were back where vou 
started—if not in worse shape. R.K.C., Canada. 
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‘The trouble with a lot of overseers is that 


edge. 
they are in a rut and do things in the same old way 
they always did. The super is usually more alert 
and he is the type who keeps up on the latest devel- 
opments so I think that he should be the one to 
decide what machine settings should be used and 
such matters. What is the good of having the over- 
seer stumble along and use a setting which has just 
sort of been handed down to him when the correct 
setting has been obtained by scientific investigation ? 
The overseer has plenty to keep him busy and | 
think that the super who tells the overseer as much 
as he possibly can exactly how a job should be done 
will get along a lot better than the super who just 
tells the overseer what he wants done and lets the 
overseer muddle through as best he can.” 


® 


Do you think that the super should tell 
the overseer how to run the work, or 
should the overseer just be told what 
results are wanted and allowed to use 
his own judgment? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[ HEARTILY agree with Pete about high wages. I have 
worked in several mills and the ones that paid high wages are 
still running and those that paid low wages have long since 
gone on the rocks. The old saying, “cheap help, cheap work” 
still holds good. Satisfied help is the best asset a mill can 
have. The worker generally knows about what he or she 
is worth and works accordingly. This is also true of an 
overseer, 

Too many mills have the notion that low wages are 4a 
panacea for all the ills the textile industry is heir to, while, 
on the contrary, they are a breeder of discontent. A mis- 
managed mill is always prone to “cut” the pay, thinking 
thereby to make ends meet, whereas if they knew the game, 
would listen to their overseers and keep wages up where they 
belong they would be on the road to prosperity. If you want 
contented help and good work, pay decent wages. You do 
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not have to “drive” such help. On the other hand the low 
paid worker is just doing enough to get by, is always look- 
ing for a new job and labor turnover is high. 

That talk about “if we can cut wages we can run steady” 
is just a lot of “boloney.” Another thing is also true: a new 
superintendent who cannot make good invariably wants to 
lower wages. Then, to use Andy’s words, he is in a mess, 
has the help down on him, gets poor work and dissatisfaction. 
We are burdened with too many poor superintendents who 
are getting by on a “bluff.” 

I would say, keep wages up and keep the help satisfied. 
Labor and Capital are a 50-50 proposition and the one that 
oversteps will sooner or later be brought to account. 

ANOTHER OVERSEER. 


Small Stores in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

[I AM very much in favor of the company not running a 
candy stand, but rather a supply wagon on wheels that would 
go through the plant twice each day. Every well laid out 
plant has a main alley and the help could stay close to their 
machines and be supplied with a little refreshment with prac- 
tically no lost time. 

I was with a 125,000 spindle mill in the south a few years 
ago and a supply wagon came through the mill twice a day, 
leaving the ground floor at 8:30 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. with 
ice cold soft drinks, sandwiches and 5c. candy. This wagon 
was managed by the cafeteria and was a whale of a success 
of course. We old fellows could get a piece of “Brown 
Mule” or a piece of “Apple” to chew, as long as we were 
careful where we planted the “juice.” W. D. Crawrorp. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I aM absolutely against the idea of any stands in a manu- 
facturing plant. A business is either manufacturing or mer- 
cantile. Have seen plants where stands were located, or 
certain operatives allowed the privilege of selling, and this 
took up the time of both the operative and the other em- 
ployees, what with going back and forth and the time con- 
sumed in eating. 

The more employees in a plant, the more time lost. Any 
employee wanting candy can secure it the night before or 
on the way to work in the morning. G. W. SHEELEY. 


® 


Summary of Discussion on Wage 
Reductions and Full Time 


The question of whether it was advisable to 
cut wages to secure full time operation, for a 
time at least, brought out a great deal of sound 
economic thinking. The great majority of the 
replies, actually 84%, stated that a cut in wages 
should be put in effect only as a last resort, 
and that a cut on the basis of a full time opera- 
tion promise brought only temporary relief and 
actually made matters worse in the long run. 
The consensus of opinion was that general in- 
dustrial conditions did not justify a cut of any 
kind at this time. The 16% who believed that 
a wage cut, coupled with a promise of full tim® 
operation, was acceptable based their views on 
the premise that an individual operative would 
be foolish not to favor anything that would 
bring in more money and alleviate suffering. 
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+ D. W. 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
was elected a director of the Montgomery 
County Trust Co. at the annual organiza- 
tion meeting. 


CHALMERS, president of the 


+ H. R. STEPHENSON, president, Southern 
Bleachery & Print Works, Inc., Taylors, 
S. C., entertained officials, superintendents 
and foremen of the Piedmont Print Works 
division at a banquet in the Chick Springs 
(S. C.) Hotel, Jan. 3. 


* Spencer A. REED, former president and 
treasurer of the Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 
has been elected a director and clerk of the 
corporation of the E. H. Roberts Co., 
Orange, Mass. 


+ D. J. Coscro, president of the Sangamon 
Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., will head an inde- 
pendent ticket in the next mayoralty con- 
test in that city and organization plans 
are now said to be under way. 


+ Epwarp J. Brapy, president of the 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., has 
been appointed a member of the finance 
committee of that town. 


+ L. W. Robert, president of Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., textile consultants, and 
director of the Georgia Technical Athletic 
Association, ‘of Atlanta, is in New York 
attending the national meeting of United 
States Football Coaches. 


+ Grorce D. Horst, of Nolde & Horst 
Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., served as chair- 
man of one of the relief committees for the 
unemployed, and with his family con- 
tributed over $2,000 to the fund. 


+ James G. MerrIMAN, former president of 
the Oswego (N. Y.) Yarn Co. before its 
merger with the Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cot- 
ton Co. and now an officer in the latter 
company, spent the holidays in Oswego, 
accompanied by Mrs. MERRIMAN. 


+ Joun Sprunt, a stockholder and direc- 
tor of Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, 
and Mrs. Sprunt have given to the city of 
Durham 45 acres of land for park pur 
poses, including a small golf course and 
clubhouse. 


+ Ernest E. WuIsNANT is president and 
C. L. WuisNnant is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Whisnant Hosiery Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C., which was formerly the High- 
land Hosiery Mills. The plant operates 
125 knitting machines. 


+ Joun H. Cueatuam, president and 
treasurer, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., has been elected chairman of the 


board of directors of a new bank formed 
by a recent merger of the First National 
Bank of Griffin with the Griffin Banking 
Co. The new institution opened for busi- 
ness on Dec. 29 


* Aucust Harpertin and Nowman S. 
CasseL have been elected vice-presidents 

{ Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Hawthorne, N. J. The following were 


elected to the board of directors: Robert 
Wypber, president and treasurer; CoNnRAD 
HrZEL, secretary, and the aforesaid vice- 
presidents. 


* W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, delivered the feature address at the 


annual dinner and get-together meeting of 
officials, superintendents, overseers and sec- 
tion men of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
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Ernest C. Morse, assistant to the 
vice-president, American Bemberg 
Corp. recently given charge of the 
ompany’s New York sales office. 


held in the Chamber of Commerce Hall, 
Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 3. More than 175 
men from the company’s plants in Martins- 
ville, Va., Charlotte and Pineville, N. C., 
were present. B. B. Gossett, president of 
the mills, acted as toastmaster. 


+ ALBERTI I.. SANDERS, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cherry Valley (Mass.) 
Woolen Co., has been appointed judge 
advocate of the grand lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, A. F. & A. M. 


+ T. W. Cuurcu, Jr., secretary of High- 
land Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Betty Raout, also of Charlotte, are to be 
married Feb. 7. 


+ GEORGI B. FrLoop, treasurer of the 
Arnold Print Works, No. Adams, Mass., 
retired at the end of the year, and was 


replaced by A. L. Grinpy, who has been 
assistant for the last 12 years. 


+ J. Dovuctas Woon, general manager of 
the York Knitting Mills, Toronto (Ont., 
Can.), has been elected president of the 
new Woods and Zimmerknit merger. Ken- 


neth W. Harvey, founder of the Harvey 
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Knitting Co., one of the subsidiaries of 
the Zimmerknit Co., will be vice-president 
of the Woods Underwear Co., as the new 
organization will be known. Mr. Harvey 
will remain in Woodstock, Ont., and con- 
tinue to operate his mill on Wilson St. 
H. W. Wels, general manager of the 
Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., will be in 
charge of distribution for all lines of the 
new group. 


+ Davin CLarK, general manager of Hiram 
Leach & Sons, Canada, Huntingdon, Que., 
is now in England endeavoring to interest 
some British manufacturer into establishing 
a dyeing and finishing plant in Hunting- 
don, Que. 


+ Cuartes H. Davis, formerly of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has accepted the position of 
office manager of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co. 


+ Mitton Ensor, manager of the Wilbur 
Cotton Mills, of Troy, N. C., also southern 
representative of the Van Gelder Yarn Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Ensor, has returned 
from a trip through Florida, via auto- 
mobile. 


+ Rosert THOMAS JOHNSON, who has just 
been appointed manager of the New York 
office of the Robbins Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., was last week married to 
Mase GERTRUDE CoBLeE at Burlington, N. C. 


+ Dr. Tepe, dyeing and finishing expert, 
will arrive in New York on Jan. 9 on the 
S.S. “Europa” and will spend some time 
in this country working with the American 
Bemberg Corp. 


+ Rosert G. Ketso has been appointed 
sales agent for the Colwell Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R. I., and will have charge of 
the company’s offices in the New York 
Life Building, New York. He succeeds 
Perer F. DonoHvuE, who has accepted a 
position with the Walther Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


+ Georce A. GEHRING, veteran hosiery 
buyer, who recently resigned from Bailey’s, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will continue in the hosi- 
ery field by representing five eastern mills 
in Los Angeles beginning Feb. 1. The 
mills he will act for on the Coast are the 
Pennsylvania Hosiery Mills, who will sell 
for the following concerns: Brumbach & 
Miller, Reading; Burkey Underwear Co., 
Hamburg, Pa.; West Chester Hosiery 
Mills, West Chester, Pa.; Berkley Silk 
Hosiery Co., Paterson, N. 1, ane 1: 
Schneirson & Sons, Fall River, Mass. 


+ Watter V. BIKALEs has become sales 
representative of the New York district 
for Wolf-Brown-Jones Corp., mill agents 
of men’s and women's hosiery, underwear 
and sweaters. 


# CuHartes D. WouLKE announces that 
he has resigned as general sales manager 
of Champlain Silk Mills to become a mem- 
ber of the firm of E. A. Riejer & Co., 
New York, specialists in spun yarn fabrics. 


+ Rospert SAMUEL Brice of the sales force 
of the Spartanburg, S. C., office of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
MirtaAmM GRAHAM LocKE, Hopedale, Mass., 
were married at the home of the bride on 




















Jan. 1. Mr. Brice is a son of WALTER M. 
Brice of the Atlanta, Ga., office of the 
Draper Corp. 


+ Georce H. Mintorr, who has been in 
LaPaz, Bolivia, S. A., for several months 
supervising the erection of machinery for 
the Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, passed the 
Christmas holidays at his home in Hope- 
dale, Mass. 


+ G. H. Durston, who resigned recently 
as western sales manager of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., has taken 
the position as sales development manager 


of the Heywood-Wakefield Co., at Boston. 


+ Lawrence W. GuILp, a graduate of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile School and now 
associated in the textile business in Wol- 
laston, Mass., and RHEA CoLEMAN, Med- 
way, Mass., were married in Grafton, 
Mass., on Dec. 31. 


+ W. R. Tarrersa.t, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of the Langley 
(S. C.) Mills, has been appointed to a 
similar position of the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


+ L. J. Hit, for ten years superintendent 
of the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has resigned and accepted the 
position of superintendent of Maurice 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C., succeeding J. M. 
Hayes, recently resigned. 


J. Lee Robinson 


J. Lee Robinson, textile executive and 
president of the First National Bank, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., which closed its doors Dec. 16, 
died in the Gaston Sanitorium, Jan. 4, fol- 
lowing a nervous breakdown and a sub- 
sequent attempt at suicide by taking gas 
in his home Saturday night. Artificial 
respiration was used in the hospital and 
he was recovering from effect of the gas 
when his heart faile’ and he died suddenly. 
Mr. Robinson was born in Gaston County, 
April 30, 1872, and went to Gastonia in 
1892 as bookkeeper for the general mer- 
chandise firm of Gray & Love. About 
seven years ago he was elected president 
of the First National Bank, upon the resig- 
nation of L. L. Jenkins, a leading cotton 
manufacturer of Gastonia, who moved to 
Asheville, N. C., at that time. Mr. Robin- 
son was president of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Parkdale Mills, Inc., and Rex Spin- 
ning Co., and vice-president of Ruby Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., all of Gastonia. In addi- 
tion, he was treasurer of the North Caro- 
lina Orthopaedic Hospital, a trustee of 
Davidson College, and a director of Flint 
Mfg. Co. He is survived by his widow, 
who was formerly Miss Alda Smyre, and 
five children, as follows: Ralph, William 
L., Alfred S., J. Lee, Jr., and Sarah. He 
also leaves the following brothers and 
sisters: Mrs. Sallie B. Mendenhall, Mc- 
“Zonnellsville, S. C.; Mrs. S. S. Morris, S. A. 
Robinson, Marshall Robinson, E. Banks 
Robinson, Mrs. W. H. Glenn, Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mrs. J, S. Winget, Charles M. 
Robinson and Mrs. H. Price Lineberger, 
all of Gastonia or Gaston County. 


John W. English 


John W. English, former overseer of the 
cloth room of the Linwood (Mass.) Mill 
of Whitin Bros., Inc., for four years, 
previous to which time he was overseer for 


+ W. W. LeuMan, superintendent of the 
manufacturing and control department of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., was elected head of the Mohawk 
Mills Welfare Association at the annual 
meeting of directors. 


+ Witram U. Hanke, for many years 
superintendent of the Orr Felt & Blanket 
Co., Piqua, Ohio, has taken a position as 
ee at Philadelphia (Pa.) Felt 
0. 


+ J. H. Wet has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Greenwood (S. C.) 
Hosiery Mills. 


+ CuarLes GUNN is now superintendent 
of the Cranwell-Lee Hosiery Mills, for- 
merly the Pikeville (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills. 


+ Harotp L. WHEELER, who for the last 
15 years has been connected with the 
bleachery of the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co., is now superintendent of the bleach- 
ing department of the Oconee Mills at 
Athens, Ga. 


+ WittiAM Cuerry, Newark, N. J., agea 
77 years, retired from active duty at the 
local Clark Thread Co. mills on Jan. 1, 
following nearly 63 years of service, dur- 
ing which time he has been absent only six 
days through illness. He began to work 
for the company on Jan. 5, 1868. 


+ Gerorce C. Fiscuer, for 46 years a loom 


Obituary 


nine years in the weave shop of the former 
Whitinsville (Mass.) Cotton Mills, died in 
Whitinsville on Dec. 31 from injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident the same 
day. He was born in Mechanicville, N. Y., 
on July 4, 1880. He had been employed 
in the cotton mills of Whitinsville for 
32 years. He was a 32d degree Mason. 
He is survived by a widow and a son. 


James Hogg 


James Hogg, an authority on matters 
pertaining to carpet and rug weaving, died 
last week at Amsterdam, N. Y., of 
apoplexy. He was born in England and 
came to this country in 1880, locating in 
New England. He went to Amsterdam in 
1888 to take an executive position with 
Stephen Sanford & Sons and remained 
with that firm until 1906 when he went 
to Lowell to take a similar position with 
the Bigelow Carpet Co. In 1913 he again 
became connected with the Sanford com- 
pany as consulting engineer and held that 
position until a year ago when he retired. 


Peter L. Morrissey 


Peter L. Morrissey, overseer of spinning 
for the Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, 
Mass., committed suicide by shooting him- 
self in the head at his home in that town 
on Dec. 2. He had been in ill health for 
several years. He was 33 years old and 
went to Uxbridge from Saxonville, Mass., 
about eight years ago. 


W. H. Saunders 


William H. Saunders, aged 40 years, 
night superintendent of White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., died Dec. 5, as the 
result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident Nov. 23. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. 
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fixer for the former Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Mrs. FiscHer, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary at 
their home in that city on Jan. 3. 


+ WILLIAM GREEN, engaged in the 
wool trade in New Haven, Conn., 
and Mrs. GREEN, have returned from a 
six weeks’ honeymoon trip to Europe. 


+ Tuomas Joy, former master mechanic 
and superintendent of the Thorndike Co., 
West Warren, Mass., has taken up his 
new duties as supervisor of the sales de- 
partment of the Vacuum Oil Co., in New 
York. 


+ Cuartes F. McGIt has taken a position 
at the Mayo Woolen Mills Co., Millbury, 
Mass., as foreman of the finishing depart- 
ment. He was formerly employed at the 
Security Mills, Inc., Newton, Mass. 


+ GeorceE McKenzie, former overseer of 
dyeing for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., has 
accepted a similar position with the Falls 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 


+ Josepu La Rose has resigned as over- 
seer of carding for the Channing Smith 
Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass., to 
accept a similar position with the Coe 
Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass. 


B. H. Maynarp, formerly of Nashville, 
Tenn., is now overseer of spinning at the 
Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


Henry P. Fansler 


Henry P. Fansler, aged 60 years, for 
the last 20 years foreman of the painting 
department of P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and special deputy 
sheriff at the plant, died Dec. 29, as the 
result of pistol wounds when his gun 
dropped from his pocket and was acci- 
dentally discharged. 


W. J. Cole 


W. J. Cole, aged 50 years, for more 
than 25 years manager of the Carrollton 
(Ga.) plant of the Mandeville Mills, died 
Dec. 28, at his home in Tallapoosa, Ga., 
near Carrollton, following a short illness. 


Joel Pearson 


Joel Pearson, formerly superintendent 
of the dyeing department of the A. V. 
Morris Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
died last week in the hospital at that place 
following a complication of diseases. He 
was born in Sweden but came to this coun- 
try at an early age, locating at Lowell, 
Mass., where he learned the trade of dyer. 


Burriss W. Ramey 


Burriss W. Ramey, overseer weaving, 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, 
S. C., died at his home there Nov. 24, 
after an illness of several months. He 
was 44 years of age and had been living 
in Greenville for five years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children. 


Casper Wells 


Casper Wells, prominent in the textile 
industry at Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his 
home after a brief illness. For over 42 
years he worked in the carpet mills of 
Stephen Sanford & Sons. He was lately 
superintendent of the color department. 
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Cotton 


Dale Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala., are 
continuing production on a_ capacity 
schedule, with full day and night work- 
ing forces in all departments, and will 
hold to this basis for an indefinite time. 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., No. Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., started a night shift of more 
than 150 new employees on Dec. 29, of 
which 50 weavers were secured in Web- 
ster, Mass. This brings the total num- 
ber of employees to about 1,200. 


Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co. has 
recently installed Breton Minerol proc- 
ess (oil-spraying of cotton) in the mills. 
They have the latest high pressure unit. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., 
announces that it has acquired and will 
take over as of Jan. 16 the shoe fabrics 
and specialty divisions of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., Boston, Mass., 
taking over the divisional offices of the 
company as well as the sales staffs in 
various cities. L. T. Bartlett, present 
vice-president of the fabric firm, will 
become manager of the new department 
of the Pepperell company. 


Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
added 100 employees last week and re- 
sumed full schedules Jan. 5. King 
Philip and Parker Mills of the Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates also in- 
creased schedules to nearly normal 
beginning Jan. 5. 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. <A 
meeting of the citizens and tax- 
payers of the town has been called for 
Jan. 7 to consider what the town might 
do should it be compelled to take over 
the property of the Lancaster Mills, in 
liquidation, because of the failure to pay 
taxes for 1930. It will also discuss 
whether the town should reduce the 1930 
tax bill of $32,000, fixing the amount at 
$15,000, as requested by the mills, and 
any other matters relating to the future 
of the plant. 


mass 


Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., has 
distributed its 19th semi-annual service 
bonus to employees at its mills at New- 
ark, East Newark, Jersey City and 
Bloomfield, totaling more than $33,000. 
About 700 persons shared in the pay- 
ments, which are arranged in amounts 
on length of service; those with the com- 
pany for more than 50 years, of which 
there are nine, received $260 each. 


Rollinson Mills, Inc., 41 Union Sq., 
New York, with plant at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., a Delaware corporation, have 
filed notice of change of company name 
to the Caramount Mills, Inc. 


Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., East Dur- 
ham, N. C., resumed production at its 
mill on Dec. 29, following the Christmas 
holiday, running about one-half of the 
machinery on a full-time schedule. 


Union Mills, Monroe, N. C., announce 
that they are operating on a full-time 
schedule with both day and night shifts. 


_Consolidated Textile Corp., Pilot Divi- 
sion, Raleigh, N. C., has resumed a full- 
time operating schedule after closing 
down for the holidays. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


Clyde Mills, Inc., of Newton, N. C., 
have taken a long lease on the Martel 
Mills property at Elk Mountain in Bun- 
combe County, N. C., and will reopen 
the plant this week, according to official 
announcement. The plant, which has 
been closed since last July and which 
normally employs from 150 to 175 work- 
ers, was formerly the French Broad 
Mfg. Co., built 20 years ago by a group 
of Asheville, N. C., business men, to 
manufacture cotton bed spreads. Six 
years ago it was purchased by the Mar- 
tel Mills, Inc. The entire property 
occupies 125 acres, consisting of a main 
building, bleachery, warehouse and 100 
operatives’ homes. 


*Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
recently taken over by the Seaboard 
Public Service Co., operated by the 


Samuel Insull interests, 72 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill., are said to have placed 
an order with Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Mass., for 600 automatic looms for 
weaving carded broadcloths, and will 
install the new equipment at earliest 


possible date. 


J. & P. Coates, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., 
distributed a Christmas bonus to veteran 
employees. <A total of 724 employees 
with service ranging from 10 to 58 years 
shared a total of $25,000. This is the 
largest bonus ever distributed by the 
company. 


Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., 
have acquired the Springstein Mills, also 
located in that city, and in the future 
this plant will be known as Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills No. 2. Col. Leroy Springs, 
Lancaster, S. C., will continue as presi- 
dent of the original company. 


Red River Cotton Mills, located near 
Rock Hill, S. C., were sold at auction 
by clerk of court at York, S. C., Jan. 5, 
to Haynesworth & Haynesworth, at- 
torneys, Greenville, S. C., for $32,000, 
of which $7,000 were for quick assets, 
and the remainder for the plant equip- 
ment and real estate. 


Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
placed contract with The Bahnson Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for humidifiers 
to be installed in the near future. 
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Wool 


Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., Putnam, 
Conn., has begun the removal of ma- 
chinery to its new plant, the former 
Devonshire Mills, Goff’s Falls, N. H. 
The looms are the first equipment to be 
moved and they will go as fast as they 
are made ready for shipment. It is 
estimated that it will be about two or 
three months before the entire plant is 
moved. 


Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn.,- has announced a 10% 
reduction in wages, effective Jan. 5. It 
is the first time wages have been re- 
duced by this company. 


Bellingham Woolen Co., operating the 
Hecla Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., as a branch 
has been taken over by the American 
Woolen Co., which formerly operated 
the mill. Four years ago the latter com- 
pany sold the property to the Cherry 
Valley (Mass.) Woolen Co., which oper- 
ated it until about a year ago since 
which time it has been idle. Previous 
to that time it was operated in connec- 
tion with the Bellingham Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass., as a branch. 


Mayo Woolen Co. and the Millbury 
Woolen Co., both located at Millbury, 
Mass., are reported to be running on 
full-time schedule. The Selden Worsted 
Mills, in Methuen, are reported busy by 
the Methuen board of trade, which 
states that the plant is employing 300 
workers. 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield. 
Mass., has returned to a full weekday 
operating schedule for the first time in 
six months with a slight cut in wages, 
the amount varying in the different de- 
partments. The company guarantees 
steady work for a period of at least ten 
weeks without night work. 


Southwell Wool Combing Co., North 
Chelmsford. Mass., has foundations laid 
for addition to its plant. R. E. Runels 
Construction Co., Lowell, Mass., has the 
general contract from private plans. 


Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., 


are operating with day and night shifts. 


*Coe Woolen Co., Worcester, Mass., 
recently organized, has started making 
samples and is ready to begin business 
as soon as orders come in. 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East Roch- 
ester, N. H., has resumed production 
after a shutdown of two months’ dura- 
tion. Some of the departments, it is 
said, will be operated nights. The mill 
is controlled by Parker, Wilder & Co., 
and employs about 250 workers. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Amster- 
dam, N. Y., resumed operations Jan. 5 


following a two weeks’ shutdown for 
inventory. 
Watchorn & Co., Ltd., Merrickville 


(Ont., Can.), are planning rebuilding of 
portion of woolen mill recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss reported in excess of 
$30,000, including equipment and stock. 


Demetre, Sault & Ciriez, Ltd., St. 
Johns (Que., Can.), has been reincorpo- 





rated and will be known as St. Johns 
Textile Mills, Ltd., with plant and head 
office in St. Johns, Que. The company 
has a capitalization of $500,000. 


Knit 

*Wurm Woven Hosiery Mills, Oak- 
land, Calif., have awarded general con- 
tract to Drew Caminetti, 2212 21st Ave., 
Oakland, for a one-story mill at Foot- 
hill Blvd., and 163rd Ave., 60x108 ft., 
reported to cost about $50,000, with 
equipment. Plans have been prepared 
privately. 


Fulwear Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
have advanced production to a full-time 
day and night schedule, and will continue 
on that basis for an indefinite period. 


Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
have closed all departments except their 
silk knitting room, for an _ indefinite 
period. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Co. has 
purchased the equipment of the Pomo 
Hosiery Co. of Gloversville, N. Y., and 
has installed it in its local plant. The 
equipment consists of 54 machines, and 
these, added to the company’s present 
equipment, will give the concern a total 
of 138 machines, capable of producing 
80,000 pairs of hose a week. The com- 
pany manufactures misses’ rayon and 
cotton hosiery, and has also been mak- 
ing children’s sports hose. 


Augusta Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
has expansion plans under way and the 
sales force has already been increased. 
A falling off of 5% in sales for 1930 is 
reported. 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Co., oper- 
ating at full capacity, both day and 
night, has secured orders far in advance 
of production, according to David Baer, 
treasurer. About 100 persons are em- 
ployed by the company. 


May Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., expansion program is getting 
well under way. Additional machines 


are being installed in the 
full-fashioned department. 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills re- 
opened their plant on Jan. 5, after the 
Christmas and New Year holiday week. 
A full-time schedule has been estab- 
lished in the full-fashioned division, and 
part-time basis in the cotton and mixed 
hosiery departments. 


company’s 


Pacolet Knitting Co., Inc., Lynn, 
N. C., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture, sell and deal in knitting products, 
etc. Authorized stock, $25,000; sub- 
scribed stock, $5,000, by J. J. Cudd, 
Blanch*® Hair Cudd, Spartanburg, S. C., 
and J. S. Massenburg, Tyron, N. C. 


Maurice Mills, Thomasville, N. C., 
producing men’s and women’s hose, are 
to be enlarged through the installation 
of new machinery which will raise the 
capacity to approximately 1,500 dozen 
pairs of hose per day. 


Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., plan to begin installa- 
tion of from five to ten additional full- 
fashioned knitting machines in the early 
spring, it was announced recently. There 
is sufficient floor space already available 
for this additional equipment. E. W. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Sachsenmaier is treasurer and manager 
of the company. 


Martz Knitting Co., Erie & Amber 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Cecil H. Bond 
and Harry Nathans, Philadelphia, have 
been appointed receivers in equity for 
this company under bond of $25,000. 


Yorktowne Hosiery Co., Inc., York, 
Pa., has installed additional “Einsiedel- 
Reiner” high-speed full-fashioned hosiery 
machines which were purchased from 
Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., have plans by Robert & 
Co. for additional story to mill on 12th 
St.; also boiler house and new dyeing 
and finishing plant, at a cost of $150,000. 
Plans will be ready for bids by Jan. 15. 


Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc. are com- 
pleting the rebuilding of their mill de- 
stroyed by fire a number of months ago, 
and will proceed with the installation of 
equipment at an early date, totaling 
about 12,500 spindles and over 100 knit- 
ting machines. The company has re- 
cently increased its capital to $250,000. 


Silk 
Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
began production on a 100% capacity 
schedule on Jan. 5, giving employment 


to about 300 persons. It is expected to 
hold to this basis for an indefinite period. 


Carl Stohn, Inc., Boston, Mass., has 
filed plans for a mill addition on Madi- 
son St., Hyde Park section, to cost about 
$10,000, exclusive of equipment. 


Bouchard & Charvet Mill B, Paterson, 
N. J., headed by Jean Bouchard and 
Charles Greischel of Paterson, and 
Marius Charvet, Hillsdale, N. J., have 
increased facilities by taking on an addi- 
tional plant for silk finishing. 


*Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., have filed notice of plans for 
liquidation following completion of pres- 
ent orders and it is rumored that the 
plant may be taken over by the Ameri- 


can Silk Spinning Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
La France Industries, Philadelphia, 


Pa. Damage caused by a fire last week 
in the plant at Orthodox & Large Sts., 
may run as high as $200,000. Officials 
of the firm state that the damage is 
covered by insurance. None of the 
other units in the ten-acre plant was 
damaged. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills closed them 
plants at Sunbury and Lewistown, Pa.., 
on Dec. 31, for an indefinite period, re- 
leasing about 2,000 workers. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., plant No. 3, the silk mill, is oper- 
ating on a 55 hour per week day-time 
schedule. There are about 150 silk 
looms on night operations. 


Frank Silk Mills, Inc., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Thomas B. Cannon, clerk and 
master of the Chancery Court, has been 


cently went into the hands of a receiver. 
It is stated that the plant has been 
closed down pending some disposition 
of its affairs. The clerk has been ap- 
pointed to conserve the assets of the 
company pending the settlement of its 
affairs. 


Rayon 
Belamose Corp., Rocky 
rayon products, which closed Dec. 24 
for inventory, will notify employees 
when to return to their respective de- 
partments. The shutdown has affected 
about 600 employees. Officials of the 
company state that the opening depends 
on completion of repairs and rayon mar- 
ket conditions. 


Hill, 


Conn., 


American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth 
ton, Tenn., is now operating at full ca- 
pacity on both day and night shifts. 
Approximately 2,200 persons are now 
given employment. Advance orders are 
on file to assure steady operation for an 
indefinite period. The additional ma- 
chinery installed about five months ago 
has been put into operation as rapidly 
as conditions warranted. The last group 
was put into operation the past week. 


Finishing 
Reliable Silk Dyeing Co. is now lo- 
cated at 23 E. 4th St.. New York, and 


has increased its plant to double ca- 
pacity. 


Dominion Silk Printing Co., Ltd., 
Drummondville (Que., Can.), has com- 
pleted the installation of an engraving 
plant, where all designs can be engraved 
for printing. Early in the year 1931 a 
designing department will be opened, 
and a large staff of artists employed. 
These artists will work in co-operation 
with the company’s connections in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 


Miscellaneous 


Connecticut Textile Corp., Inc., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to conduct a manufac- 
turing business. The incorporators are: 
John G. Brunini, Charles V. James, 
Thayer Bldg., both of Norwich; and 
George B. Gaskell, Yantic, Conn. 


American Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, 
N. Y., is reported to have nearly com- 
pleted negotiations for sale of its plant 
and power rights to the New York 
Power & Light Corp. and consummation 
of the deal is expected to result in re- 
sumption of manufacturing. 


Braider Products Corp., Northampton, 
Pa., a spinning concern, has leased the 
three-story E. R. Lilly Building. Oper- 
ations are to start as soon as all ma- 
chinery is in place. About 100 men ana 
women will be employed on day ana 
night shifts. 


Arnold Asbestos Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been organized with a capital 
of $20,000, to operate a local asbestos 
products mill. The company is headed 
by M. T. Reddy, Chicago, Ill., and H. A 
Moberg, Kalamazoo. 


Harvey Fibre Carpet Co., Philadel- 


appointed custodian of this company, phia, Pa. J. R. Kohl has been appointed 
which was involved with Caldwell & Co., receiver for this company in bond of 
bankers, of Nashville, Tenn., who re- $5,000. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. We do not undertake, how- 
ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. s 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains a request that the name be — 

—EDITOR. 


Dyeing Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me some information as to what 
will cause a strong fatty odor on pure-silk full-fashioned 
hosiery and what to do to prevent it? The goods develop 
this odor after being boxed. My usual method is to boil 
off with 12% of olive-oil soap. The time is according 
to style of goods. I have been using this method for 
five years and never had this trouble before. In the 
dyebath I add 2% of sulphonated oil and glauber salt. 
The goods smell nice and fresh before going into dyebath. 
I use city water. The trouble seemed to start in hot 
weather, but is less noticeable now. Do you think some- 
thing in the silk could cause it? I have also dyed and 
degummed in one bath using olive-oil soap, and have 
also tried a scouring oil in with the soap, but no better 


results. (7386) 


It seems probable that you are not washing the hosiery 
thoroughly before the degumming and dyeing operation. 
The odor which develops in the goods only after they are 
stored is caused by soap or oil remaining in the hosiery 
and becoming rancid. 

Regardless of whether you dye in the degumming bath 
or in a separate bath, if the goods are not thoroughly 
washed to cleanse them of all soap or degumming oil, 
sericine, softeners, lubricants, and other impurities gath- 
ered in the hosiery in the course of manufacture, the 
fatty acids that remain in the goods are liable to putrefy 
and develop an unpleasant odor when the goods are 
stored. 

Some soaps and oils will become rancid sooner than 
others, and it would be well for you to check up on your 
soap and oil to make sure that nothing but the best of 
material is used in processing. 

There is nothing in the silk fiber which would cause 
any odor after being processed except the sericine ; and 
after that is removed in the degumming bath, 
if the goods are properly and thoroughly 
washed before or after dyeing, there is no 
danger of any odors developing after the 
goods are stored. However, there are soaps 
and oils that are difficult to wash out com- 
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pletely; and silk is much too valuable a fiber to be 
processed with any such products. 

We suggest that you use 20% of olive-oil soap and a 
small amount of a modified alkali in your degumming 
bath. Boil off from 30 to 40 min. and then wash the 
goods in three changes of warm water. We believe that 
you will find your goods will develop no more obnoxious 
smell, summer or winter, and that the hosiery will be 
greatly improved in quality. 

In the dyeing bath, use no more than 1% of high- 
grade turkey-red oil. Scouring oils may be employed on 
goods that are badly soiled, but in themselves will not 
act as a preventive of rancidity. The remedy is to use 
high-grade products and to finish the goods free from 
soap and grease of any kind. 


« 


Calculating Shrinkage 
of Woolen and Worsted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Could you tell me how to find the percentage of shrink- 
age of woolen and worsted goods, and how to get the 
figures on lost weight in per cent? If I had a fabric 
come into the finishing room from the weave shop and 
the filling were 2/32s; warp, 43; picks, 54; lb., 354; 
yd., 61; oz., 14; 64 in. in loom; and I wanted a 12-02. 
finish—how would I have to figure this? Would appre- 
ciate it if you would send me data. (7412) 


You do not give us a real problem to work on. It is ° 
not clear whether or not you wish to know how you 
should figure the different shrinkages of the material 
in itself, or merely how to make the arithmetical calcu- 
lation for percentage. If it is the latter which you want, 
the following is the calculation necessary : 


Gray goods 14 oz. 
Finished goods 12 oz. 
Loss ae 3 ee 


2 divided by 14 equals 


143% 


If you wish the shrinkage of the material, you will 
have to advise us as to the grade of the 2/32 worsted. 
the stock blend used in the 43-run woolen, the weave, and 
the desired finish. The best procedure would be to send 
us a sample of the cloth. 

On worsteds, a loss of 10% is usually figured; and on 
woolens, according to stock, 15 to 25%. You will readily 
understand that on a cloth such as this it would be nec- 
essary to full it considerably to bring it to 12 oz., with 
a resultant loss in length. You could lose more than 
141% in stock and still get 12 oz. finished. 


e 
Oily Silk Hardens Shuttle Tensions 


Technical Editor: 

I am sending you a steaming peg which contains two- 
thread, 20/22-denier, Canton crepe, 60/65 turns. The 
silk has an oily appearance, which you will 
readily notice. When used for filling, this 
silk hardens the fur and tensions in the shut- 
tles, thus causing complaints from the weav- 
ing plant. The silk was soaked in a bath of 
70 gal. of water, heated to a temperature of 
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1° F. The emulsion used was 10% neatsfoot oil and 
% olive-oil soap. One pound of salt was also placed in 
he bath. The silk, when soaked in this manner, ran very 
ell throughout the throwing operations. Please tell me 
that would cause this oily condition and what is the 
emedy for it. (7419) 


The sample presented and the trouble named indicate 
hat the pound of salt used in the emulsion is the cause 
f the oily condition and the hardening of the fur and 
tensions in the shuttles. The reaction of the salt in the 
mulsion named is to shorten the liquor, cause the emul- 
ion to break up quickly, separate out of solution, and 
ossibly add 8 to 9% of weight to the silk. The remedy 
vill be found in omitting the salt, as it has no other 
function than that of adding weight. The following 
formula is suggested: silk, 100 lb.; neatsfoot oil, 10 Ib. ; 
soap, 5 lb.; borax, 1 lb.; temperature, 80° F.; water, 
85 gal. Use a prime grade of neatsfoot with under 10% 
f free acid. A neatsfoot compounded with about 30% 
of mineral will give better results than a_ straight 
neatsfoot. 

* 


Scouring and Dyeing Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

Recently I have been advised that both scouring and 
dyeing of rayon knit goods containing coning oil can be 
performed simultaneously in one bath. The customary 
practice, heretofore, has been to scour in a suitable bath 
and then to dye (separate operation) in the same or a 
different tub with a freshly made solution. I shall appre- 
ciate it if you will advise me how to scour and dye oiled 
knit goods simultaneously and what knitting oil would 
be best suited for such an operation. (7399) 


It is still the common practice to scour rayon first and 
then dye afterwards, usually scouring in the same 
machine as is used for dyeing. There has been brought 
out recently by two or three of the oil-compounding 
companies a coning oil which can be easily removed in 
warm water. Since most methods of rayon dyeing call 
for the addition of soap (and in some cases a mild 
alkali to the dyebath), and since dyeing is conducted at 
a temperature of around 160° F., this oil is sure to be 
removed. If you will get in touch with some of the 
larger manufacturers of saponified oil, they will give you 
a practical formula for oiling your rayon, which will 
enable you to scour and dye in one bath. 


4 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
in Removing Stains 


Technical Editor: 

In the article “Removing Spots and Stains from 
lrabrics,” by E. R. Donaldson, which appeared in the 
Sept. 20, 1930, issue of TEXTILE Wor tp, J note that 
carbon tetrachloride is classified as an excellent solvent 
for dissolving oils, rosin, and tar; but that it is stated it 
should always be used in well-ventilated 
rooms. What is the reason for well-ventilated 
rooms? I also note that the manufacturers 
of these products who have actually con- 
ducted research, agree that there is a slight 
weakening effect exhibited towards some of 
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the fibers. I should appreciate any information in regard 
to the reason for this. (7402) 


Carbon tetrachloride should be used in well-ventilated 
rooms because of its toxic effect upon mankind. It has 
been stated by S. H. Katz; E. J. Gleim; and J. J. 
Bloomfield, Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 2499, 
“Carbon Tetrachloride Extinguisher on Electric Fires,” 
p. 14, July, 1923, as follows: “Breathing from 4.6 to 
6.3% of carbon tetrachloride in air for 30 min. kiils 
man and 0.086% kills dogs. The simple vaporization of 
1 quart of carbon tetrachloride in an ordinary room 
without ventilation is sufficient to produce the first con- 
centration.” 

If carbon-tetrachloride systems, such as the “Zoric,” 
are operated properly, there is no danger from the toxic 
effect. 

More research is necessary in regard to the weakening 
effect of these cleaning fluids. However, the natural 
tendency for carbon tetrachloride to become acid is still 
prevalent due to the absorbed moisture in the garments 
to be cleaned. 

° 


Yellow Silk in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Herewith enclosed you will find part of a stocking. It 
ts said that this stocking is made of yellow 13/15 high- 
grade silk, although I am not sure. Is it possible to take 
off the yellow color and to use yellow 13/15 in making 
stockings? If there is any difficulty in using yellow 
13/15, will you please let me know its causes? 

I should also like to know how many dozens of hosiery 
are made from 1 Ib. of raw silk, so far as regards ten-, 
nine-, seven-, five-, four-, three-, and two-thread goods. 

Also will you tell me the cost for throwing 1 Ib. of raw 
silk and the cost of manufacturing 1 doz. full-fashioned 
stockings? Evenif you are not sure of the cost, I should 
appreciate it if you could give me a rough figure. 


(7372) 


The sample submitted indicates that a very high qual- 
ity of slightly tinted Japan silk was employed in its manu- 
facture. Silk of this character may be used satisfactor- 
ily in the production of full-fashioned hosiery, provided 
that it is not mixed with white silk in the process of 
manufacturing. That is, the entire stocking would neces- 
sarily have to be made of the same silk, since a silk of 
yellowish cast will not boil out as white as 
white silk; neither will it produce the same 
tone of white, although a satisfactory bleach 
may be obtained from the yellow-cast silk. 
This is not true of some of the deep-yellow 
China silks; and, while some grades of yel- 
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low China silk are of the very highest quality and are used 
extensively in the manufacture if high-grade hosiery, 
some trouble is to be expected from the use of China 
silk in making delicate shades, since it is doubtful if 
satisfactory bleaches can be obtained. 

As regards the question of dozens of hosiery made 
from 1 lb. of raw silk, it must be borne in mind that 
there are no standards in the manufacture of hosiery, 
every manufacturer producing goods either to the trade’s 
specifications or to his own ideas of standard. There- 
fore relative figures can only be given at the best. Ten- 
thread goods are rarely ever made of pure silk; such 
generally carry cotton feet and tops, and many 
nine-, seven-, and five-thread goods are made the same 
way. There is a large amount of all-silk goods made 
in the endages from five- to seven-thread. Goods from 
two- to four-thread are usually all silk. Even with these 
standards, stockings are still made up on a basis of 
courses per inch, which will cause considerable difference 
in the weight of the same endage goods produced by dif- 
ferent manufacturers. Roughly speaking, however, we 
should say that a ten-thread stocking will carry anywhere 
from 12 to 16 oz. of silk, depending on its construction ; 
five- to seven-thread goods will carry anywhere from 10 
to 12 oz. of silk; two- to four-thread goods will carry 
from 6 to 11 oz., depending on their construction. It 
must be remembered, as stated above, that machines of 
different gauge will necessarily have to be employed for 
different endages of silk. A machine which will sat- 
isfactorily handle a ten-thread silk will not satisfactorily 
handle two- to three-thread silk, and vice versa. 

The cost for throwing is likewise dependent upon the 
endage of the silk and the twist per inch, and carries a 
wide variation of cost, but will average somewhere around 
$1.00 per Ib. 

The cost of producing 1 doz. full-fashioned stockings 
wilt also show considerable variation in cost, depending 
on location of plants geographically, as well as urban and 
suburban. A different cost will necessarily follow every 
different endage of silk employed and all the different 
constructions of the hose. However, roughly speaking, 
we should say that the cost of producing a seven-thread 
stocking, exclusive of silks and cotton yarns and sell- 
ing cost, would run around $3.75 per dozen. 


goods 


® 


Uneven Dyeing on Knit Goods 


Technical Editor: 

We enclose herewith a piece of 50% wool and cotton 
knit cloth dyed in the piece, which runs streaked in the 
dyeing. Will you please advise us what you think may 
be causing this trouble, and how it can be overcome? 
Some rolls are all right and others are quite streaked in 
the same dyed batch. (7422) 


Since you do not advise how this material was dyed, 
we assume that it is colored with union dyes by the 
single-bath method. Your statement that some rolls are 
even, while others are streaky in the same batch, leads 
us to believe that you did not thoroughly boil off the 
batch previous to dyeing, resulting in an uneven boil-off, 
or that you had some mechanical defects, such as 
improper distribution of steam, uneven spacing of your 
division slats in the front of the machine, or slow move- 
ment of the cloth through the dye liquor. 

If your mechanical side and boil-off are satisfactory, 
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look to your dyestuffs and method of dyeing. Remember 
that a high temperature causes the direct dyestuffs to be 
taken up more by the wool, while a lower temperature 
tends to increase the amount taken up by the cotton. 
Slight additions of soda ash or ammonia prevent the 
direct colors from dyeing the wool too much. Use as 
concentrated a bath as possible: the proportion of mate- 
rial to liquor should be from 1:20 to 1:30 in the case 
of piece goods. If the shade of the wool varies too 
much from that of the cotton, it may be corrected by 
working at the boil with shading and dyestuffs. Always 
run in a neutral bath; that is, in a bath containing glauber 
salt. Uneven or streaky cloth may be evened up by a 
glauber-salt boil with a small amount (just under 1%) 
of trisodium phosphate. 


* 
Soaking Silk 


Technical Editor: 

Will you advise us how to soak 200/250-denier 
Italian or Japan douppioni so that it will wind well and 
remain soft after being wound on bobbins. Owing to 
the nature and size of this silk, it is necessary to have 
the silk remain soft; otherwise it becomes hard and wiry 
and very hard to quill and weave. We have been able 
to wind it satisfactorily, but after the bobbins remain 
unused for a few hours, the silk becomes wiry again. 

(7405) 

The following formula is suggested for the 200/250- 
denier Japan douppioni: For 100 Ib. of slik use 10 Ib. 
olive-oil soap; 8 pt. neats-foot oil; 2 Ib. sesqui carbonate 
of soda, and 90 gal. water. The soaking time is 20 
hours, at a temperature of 90° F. If this does not make 
the silk soft enough, increase the soda until the desired 
softness is obtained. If the silk is too soft, reduce the 
soda and soap proportionately. 


& 
Lubricating Goat Hair 


Additional information which we have received rela- 
tive to Inquiry No. 7368, which was answered in the 
Nov. 29, 1930, issue of TEXTILE WoRLD, indicates that 
the better grades of lard oil can be used successfully for 
lubricating goat-hair yarns and that the trouble en- 
countered by the inquirer which he attributed to the use 
of lard oil may have been due to other causes than the 
type of lubricant used. While it has been asserted that 
lard oil is liable to become rancid and has high corrosive 
qualities due to acidity, it has been found that the ten- 
dency of an oil to become rancid is dependent on the 
quality of the raw material from which it is made or on 
the presence of small amounts of catalyzing agents which 
cause rapid absorption of oxygen; likewise the corrosive- 
ness or non-corrosiveness of an oil is gaged by the amount 
of free fatty acid present. Lard oil, pressed from fresh, 
high-grade stock, is produced and sold under rigid speci- 
fications. When secured from reliable producers, it may 
be depended on for uniformity. Prime, winter-strained 
lard oil, for example, may be had with a free fatty acid 
content guaranteed to be not over 1%. One manufac- 
turer has stated that for lubricating goat-hair yarn a good 
grade of lard oil is comparable with a good grade of olive 
oil—both in properties and price—and that lard oil has 
no superior as a preservative of the sliver. 
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Front view of new worsted loom 


Rear view of high-speed loom 


New Machinery & Processes 


High-Speed Automatic 
Worsted Loom 


EVELOPMENT of a high-speed automatic worsted 
loom having a practical speed range of 130 to 160 
picks per minute is announced by Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. Although the loom was 
originally designed for the manufacture of tropical 
worsteds in the 8- to 10-0z. class, mill tests show that it 
is capable of handling certain constructions from 4 oz. 
up to at least 20 oz., provided the weave and yarns lend 
themselves to high-speed operations. These tests indi- 
cate also that at least six looms 
can be run to a weaver and 24 
to 32 to a fixer’s section. 
Since the new loom is a 
4 x 1 box loom, it permits 
mixing of the filling to produce 
fabrics of even quality or al- 
lows running of as many as 
four different colors of filling. 
At the same time this loom 1s 
said to have even greater eff- 
ciency than the simplest 1 x |] 
box loom. Although the loom 
weighs only about 3,500 Ib., or 
approximately 1,500 Ib. less 
than the Verybest loom, 
strength and even weight have 
been retained where needed, 
the reduction being made in 
those moving parts in which a 
decrease in weight enables in- 
creased speed without sacrifice 
of strength. In addition to 
providing an improvement in 
speed of 10 to 20%, depending 
upon the type of fabric and 
size of yarns, the new loom 








Plain end of loom, 
showing drive 
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permits instantaneous stopping without racking the ma- 
chine or causing other difficulties. Because of its light 
weight, advanced design, and simplicity, the new high- 
speed loom is lower in both first and operating costs 
than are older models. 

In designing the loom, the intermediate type of head 
was selected primarily because it had proved its ability 
to be operated at high speeds. The 47% harness and 
box time has also proved satisfactory in the weaving of 
worsteds. The head is similar to that which was devel- 
oped for the Verybest loom; that is, it is built in a com- 
plete unit and can be assembled completely before being 
attached to the loom itself. There have been embodied, 
however, some improvements 
over the Verybest head and 
numerous refinements over the 
older intermediate head. For 
example, cylinder and vibrator 
gears have six pitch teeth in 
place of eight, this change 
being made to give greater 
strength and wearing qualities. 
The head is so constructed 
that, with a minimum amount 
of work, both the top and bot- 
tom cylinder gears can be 
removed. The bearings of 
the harness chain shaft are so 
constructed with machined sur- 
faces that the chain shaft can 
be easily and accurately ad- 
justed. An improvement in 
the operation of the lock knife 
is afforded by means of a cam 
which is on the upper cylinder 
gear shaft. The new head 
has a 20-harness capacity only 
and is ;; space. 


In driving and shipping, the 
trend 


has been toward 
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simplification. 
shaft, with a substantial and simple motor bracket en- 


The drive is directly upon the crank 


tirely supported from the main loom frame. ‘This ar- 
rangement eliminates the support to the floor and the 
tendency to throw the motor out of alignment. There 
are two roller bearings on the bottom shaft, and three 
roller bearings and one double-ball thrust bearing on the 
crank shaft. The thrust bearing, on the main frame of 
the loom, takes all the end thrust of the crank shaft. 

The shipping is improved by substituting a hand-lever 
brake release for the foot-lever brake release and the 
upright brake rod. This results in a lighter and quicker- 
acting shipper motion and also in the elimination of the 
parts which were uncomfortably close to the operating 
parts of the magazine. To help steady the head drive and 
picking, the loom is equipped with crank- and bottom- 
shaft gears on both ends. 

The take-up roll is directly in front of the breast beam, 
the top of the roll being directly in line with the fell of 
the cloth. ‘This location of the take-up roll eliminates 
some of the back-and-forth movement of the cloth, some- 
times referred to as sawing, and also prevents some of 
the shrinkage in width from the reed to the take-up roll. 
The cloth winding roll is of the easily removable type 
similar to that used in the silk loom. As in the case 
of the Verybest looms, all of the gears have cut teeth. 
The take-up is the type known as a positive reverss 
worm. Lay-beam construction is such that there is an 
angle iron which runs from the drop-box end to the 
extreme end of the plain-end box. The wood is oniy 
about one-half the thickness of that used on the other 
worsted looms. The result is that the lay has been 
lightened and the plain-end box strengthened and sim- 
plified. The drop-box end is so constructed that the 
picker race is incorporated into the shuttle box and 
omitted from the lay end. This results in an easier 
adjustment and alignment of the shuttle box to the reed 
line and race plate, and also in lightening the lay end. 

The bunter stands are securely fastened to the main 
frame and to the angle-iron breast beam and have ma- 
chined surfaces. The bunter levers are backed by coil 
springs which considerably ease the shock of protection. 

It is the present intention to equip this loom with a 
newly designed mag- 
azine which may 
come to be known as 
the “1930” magazine. 
Changes the 
weight, reduction of 
parts, and simplifica- 
tion of the magazine 


in 


are expected to result 


decrease 


In a in 
expense and an im 
provement in opera- er 
tion The basic 
principles of maga- <4 cape 
zine) operation are an 
not changed. sa 
lo increase the 


chine enables production 





all frame parts are machined, and the great majority of 
parts attachable to the loom sides are attached to the 
outside on the machined surfaces. As the sub-assemblies 
are likewise machined to jigs, there will be complete in- 
terchangeability of parts on this loom, as in the case 
of the other two looms in the line. 


Flat Knitting Machine 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new flat knitting machine, 
leveloped by Edouard Dubied & Cie, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, has been made recently by the American 
representative of this company, Dubied Machinery Co., 
IE. O. Spindle, 139 Franklin St., New York. The new- 
type “Ban” machine is a high-speed, double-lock, uni- 
versal knitter designed to make any fabric from the 
plainest construction to the most elaborate raised or laced 
effects or jacquards heretofore made on flat knitting ma- 
chines, such as single-lock, double-lock, eight-lock, or 
jacquard types. In addition it is said to permit production 
of entirely new types of fabrics by a combination of any 
or all of the above features. 

All of the automatic movements of the machine are 
controlled from a single chain composed of fiber cards. 
This chain has the advantage of being capable of moving 
forward or backward over one or two cards, or of re- 
maining stationary. The chain in turn is operated from 
a new and simplified return counter, which keeps the 
length of the pattern chain at a minimum. Steel jac- 
quard cards on the front and back of the machine also 
move forward and backward over one or two cards, 
giving a wide range of pattern possibilities. The 
cardigan locks and six-needle rack also add to pattern 
possibilities. 


Inclined-Mule-Spindle Ring Frame 


N THE county of Lancashire, England, the mule is 
still the favorite cotton-spinning machine; but in 


Preston, a borough of that county, there has recently 
been born a new type of ring-spinning frame destined, 
it is asserted, to weaken seriously this traditional grip 


PNM cd ee eT yore. = S 


tt 
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of wide range 
of fabrics 


ease of adjustment, 

the application of the 

sic slip feeler has 

been improved. As 

in the case of the 

Cotton King and the 

Simplified silk loonis, trae 

the loom sides and 
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the older machine. The new frame is 
propriately known as the inclined-mule- 
indle ring frame; and the patent for the 
vention is held by the Textile Under- 
earers, Ltd., 69 Richmond St., Preston. 
ccording to a report to TEXTILE WorLp 
om Frederick W. Tattersall, of Manches- 
r, England, licenses to manufacture the 
iachine have been taken out by Howard & 
‘ullough, Dobson & Barlow, John Hether- 
eton, and Tweedales & Smalley. 

Mr. Tattersall reports that 250s yarn has 

een spun on the new frame. In a recent 
sue of the English Testile Mercury, J. H. 
lawson tells of a test in which 132s was 
pun against similar counts spun on_ the 
inule with results that gave entire satisfac- 
faction. The accompanying diagram and 
photograph, reproduced from Mr. Dawson's 
irticle, explain details of the machine. The 
spindle, which has a blade similar to that of 
a mule spindle, is tilted toward the rolls at an 
angle of two degrees from the vertical. There 
are no thread guides, the yarn passing direct 
from the rolls to the tip of the spindle. The 
yarn wraps several times around the spindle, 
then passes through the traveler, and finally 
winds into a package on the lower part of 
the spindle. At each revolution of the spindle, the 
coil of yarn nearest the top slips off over the tip, as 
in mule spinning. The control wire shown in the dia- 
gram governs the coils. 

“These yarns are not hard twisted,” writes Mr. Daw 
son. “The new frame is spinning its yarns with one 
turn per inch less than the standard for mule yarns. At 
the same time it is producing a stronger and more 
regular thread, retaining all the valued roundness and 
fullness.” 

In the diagram four lines of drafting rollers are 
shown, set at an angle of 35 degrees. This is a long- 
draft arrangement, the second 
pair of rollers being of small 
diameter and set close to the 
first pair. Neither the rollers, 
rings, nor travelers, however, 2 


need differ from those used on Sf 
the ordinary ring frame. 
According to Mr. Dawson, 3 
the inclined-mule-spindle ring v7 
1 
2 


frame eliminates the drag dur- 
ing winding which limits the 
fineness and softness of yarns 
spun on the usual ring frame. 
Hence is solved by the simplest 
methods imaginable, he asserts, 4 
“the problem which has baffled 

us since the ring frame’s intro- 

duction. From the in- 

formation so far available,” he 5 


adds, “the new frame should WA 
produce even more cheaply than 

the ordinary frame when spin- 

ning counts the latter frame is 

capable of dealing with. ‘This 6 

is apart from the fact that the 


new frame has attendant ad- 
vantages in finer and_ softer Belt hooks 
varns. (actual size ) 
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Ring spinning frame equipped 
with 


Showing relation of in- 
clined mule spindle to 
drafting rollers 


inclined mule spindles 


\ccording to the latest issue of the English Textile 
\/anufacturer, there are now several thousand of these 
spindles on full-sized frames operating under actual mill 
conditions. In one instance, it reports, a girl spinner is 
satisfactorily attending four sides of 400 spindles run- 
ning at 11,000 r.p.m. and making 50s combed filling yarn 
[rom uppers cotton. End breakage in this instance is 
declared to be less than the normal for ring frames, pro- 
duction is said to exceed that of the mule, and irregu- 
larity is said to be less than in mule-spun yarn. The in- 
clined-spindle frame of course shares with other ring 
frames such advantages over the mule as reduced floor- 
space and less skilled, and consequently less expensive, 
labor. 

On this side of the water there is some skepticism re- 
garding the importance of this invention as far as present 
ring spinning is concerned. In many circles yarn from 
the present ring frame is not held to be inferior to that 
from the mule for low and medium counts. It is asserted 
that many attempts have been made to apply the mule 
spindle to the ring frame in the past, and that all have 
been unsuccessful. 


Belt Hook 


© MEET the demand for a belt hook applicable to 
belts which travel at high speed and run over small 
pulleys. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 974 Front Avenue, 


N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich., has added to its line of 
hooks a new size, known as No. 45. The new hook, 
which has a longer point than the No. 4 hook and a 
shorter leg than the No. 5, is suitable for lacing any 


make of belting 4-in. in thickness. In common with other 


clipper hooks, the new device is manufactured from a 
special steel wire of high tensile strength and ability to 
withstand fatigue and is also supplied in the rust-proof 
tvpe designed for use where ordinary hooks are liable 
to corrosion due to moisture, acid fumes, and similar 
conditions. 
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TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 





Large Supplies Threaten Wool Stability 


Few Favorable Factors in Situation Likely to Become Effective 


for Some Time, Says Dr. Haney 


Summa ry: Raw wool supplies appear to be more 
than ample the world over, and stocks have accumu- 
lated in this country. As the demand for cloth con- 
tinues poor, and mill consumption has declined, still 


lower prices are indicated. 


Sales yarns and cloth ap- 


pear to be in no position to show independent strength. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Ar.ulyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


P SHE year 1930 closed with raw 
wool markets easy throughout the 
world. Prices at London might 

have been even weaker had it not been 

for the curtailment of the auctions and 
withdrawals. Australian mar- 
kets have been weak as a consequence, 
and Bradford has reacted. The 
domestic market has slewly receded. 

Buyers here have been holding off pur- 

chases so far as possible and now that 

the co-operative promises “values” bet- 
ter than foreign, buyers are likely to 
see no reason for hurrying purchases. 

Something like half the domestic clip 

has been sold and the new clip is net 

scheduled to arrive until May, but 
supplies are adequate—even though 
strongly held. 

Goods markets abroad may fairly be 
called poor, and the English coal strike 
may increase the difficulties of wool 
manufacturers and importers. Topmakers 
and spinners are reported to be expect- 
ing a quiet demand. Australian pro 
ducers are under financial pressure. 

credit in this country, and 


large 


also 





\\V eakened 
reduced purchasing power due to bank 
failures, may cause only a temporary 
pestponement of buying here, but it 
comes at a time when manufacturers 
are sorely pressed. However, stocks 
of cloth are reported small compared 
with previous major depressions and 


recent developments strongly suggest 
that the depression is in its last stages. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The factors which tend to 
the price of raw wool follow: 

1. Raw wool prices are below cost, 
which fact suggests that forces are at 
work to bring about the 
readjustment. 

2. Fine merino wools remain firm in 
European secondary markets. 

ss Foreign and domestic sellers of 
raw wool are rationing supplies to pre 
vent declines from becoming drastic. 

4. Imports are low and receipts at 
Boston have been declining. The ratio 
of total receipts in the United States 
to total mill consumption of raw weol 
indicates that a better balance between 
the two is being effected. 

5. Domestic supplies of raw wool are 
firmly held. The market here has been 
relatively stable notwithstanding many 
reports of an unfavorable nature. The 
marketing corporation still adheres to a 
no-dumping policy. 

6. Mill stocks of raw wool are said 
to be the lowest since the war. The 
largest consumer is reported to have 
been virtually out of the market for the 
last few months. 

7. Spinners’ replacement margins in 
creased again in December. 


support 


necessary 
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8. Clothing stocks are small. ‘This 
fact differentiates the situation in the 
current depression from that of 1907 
or 1914, 

9. Clothing prices have been greatly 
reduced, and as garments wear out, de 
mand should be stimulated. 

10. November and December auto- 
mobile production held up fairly well, 
indicating a continuation of the demand 
for upholstery fabrics. 

11. The increase in raw silk prices 
and decrease in raw wool prices in De- 
cember reduces the relative dearness of 
raw wool. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


The factors which tend to depress the 
price of raw wool follow: 

1. Foreign markets have been weak 
lately. Only withdrawals of 66,000 
bales at London and shortening of the 
auctions five days prevented further 
declines. London is still out of line 
with Bradford and Australian markets. 
Primary markets weakened following 
the declines at London and further de 
clines are feared in the January auctions. 

2. If the marketing corporation keeps 
its promise to make domestic “values” 
more attractive than foreign, lower 
prices are indicated for this country. 

3. Bradford top prices fell to the 
lowest in nearly 30 years. 

4. Total receipts of wool in the 
United States during the summer and 
fall were further above their normal 
relationship with wool mill consumption 
than at any time since 1921, indicating 
piling up of stocks. 

5. Wool mill consumption, employ- 
ment, and machinery activity all de 
clined in November. 

6. Stocks of wool goods increased 
3.6% in November, according to the 
Wool Institute. 

7. Wholesale dry goods and depart- 
ment store sales declined in November. 

8. Cloth prices continue weak and 
new cloths have sold substantially lower 
than a 


year ago. Spring business is 
said to be 40% below normal. 
9. Bank failures impair credit of 


clothing manufacturers and tend to cur- 
tail buving. 
10. The 


P-V Line continues below 
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QUALITY 
STRENGTH 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


This is your guarantee when buying 
Boger & Crawford mercerized yarn 


4/2 to 120/2 50/2 to 200/2 | 
Combed Peeler Combed Sea Island 
Mercerized—Natural— Bleached—Colors 


e ° ¢ . . | 
Finest Mercerized Yarn Spinnersin America | 


BOGER & CRAWFORD | 


‘From the Cotton Field Direct to You”’ | 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ormal, indicating further business re 
ession. 

11. New lows for raw cctton in 
eased the competitive advantage over 
ool, 

The balance of the foregoing factors 
s rather clearly on the unfavorable side. 
\lost of the favorable factors consist cf 
restriction of supply and are not im 
mediately effective. The active element 
increased demand is not only miss- 
r, but most indicators of manufactur- 


as 
ng activity point toward continued 
depression. 

Raw Woot Prices Sort 


TEXTILE Wortp index of raw wool 
prices in December was 62.5% of the 
iverage for 1921-28, against 63.8% in 
November, and 82.2% a year ago. This 
index is now 24% below a year ago and 
is the lowest since November, 1921. 

There is usually little prospect of 
rising prices in raw wool markets as 
long as domestic consumption is de- 
clining and foreign wool is relatively 
cheap. True, imports have been small 
hoth absolutely and in comparison with 
mill consumption; but domestic receipts 
have been large and, together with im- 
ports, have been in excess of average 
relation to mill consumption. This 
situation was at its worst some months 
igo, but the maladiustment has not yet 
been corrected. The inference to be 
drawn is that raw wool stocks have in 
and that prices will remain 
weak at least until the decline in mill 
consumption is checked. 


creased 


Domestic Prices HIGHER 
THAN FOREIGN 


Domestic wool prices continue to 
he relatively high in comparison with 
similar foreign grades, vet foreign 
prices would probably be even lower 
were it not for artificial restriction of 

: supplies. Should the January auctions 

show further weakness, as is feared, the 
marketing corporation will have to re 
duce its prices if it is going to follow 
its declared policy of making domestic 
values equally as attractive as foreign. 

LEss 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


November indexes of spindle activity 
ind mill consumption of raw wool de 
clined from October to the lowest level 
: since January, 1921. However, at least 
me optimistic deduction can be made 
thout the relationship between the in 
dexes of spindle activity and mill cen 
sumption. This is that the consumption 
ndex usually swings the more widely 
ind falls below the index of spindle 
ictivity in the last stages of a depres- 
sion. This relationship developed in 
November. The implication, however, 
should not be pushed too far. It merely 
suggests that mills have been reducing 
their stocks and gives no indication of 
revival of demand. 

The P-V Line has risen a little, but 
t is still below normal, and this indi 
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cates further recession in general busi 
ness for several months. 


Worsted YARN PosittT10oNn No STRONGER 


TEXTILE Wortp index ot worsted 
sales varn prices was unchanged at 
75.9% of the 1921-28 average in De 


cember. This compares with an index 
of 89.7% a year Clearly the de 
cline in raw wool prices in November 
and December has improved spinners’ 
replacement margin, and probably the 
declines in raw wool will sooner or 
later be reflected in declining yarn 
prices. Worsted spindle activity has 
been curtailed slightly more than has 
wide loom activity, but still appears to 
be too high to warrant expecting any 
further increase in spinners’ replace 
ment margins. 


ago. 


CLotH PosITION WEAKENS SLIGHTLY 
In November the Bureau cf Labor 
Statistics index of wool cloth prices 


was 82.1% of the 1921-28 average. 
This compares with 82.5% in October 
and 94.4% a vear \pparently the 


ago. 
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stability of raw wool during the sum 
mer and some improvement in demand, 


reduced the rate of decline in cloth 
prices. November wholesale dry goods 
sales, however, showed a renewed de 
cline. The replacement margin of the 


manufacturer is probably 
low as it has been at any time in the last 
six years, 

Bank failures have impaired the 
credit of many clothing manufacturers 
and have tended to discourage consumer 
buying in Receding 
general business and further reductions 
in purchasing power of consumers all 
indicate a continuation of poor demand. 
The quantity of clothing cut is running 
25 to 30% behind last year, and stocks 
of wool goods increased in November. 
Trade reports indicate that spring busi 
about 40% below normal, and 
that prices on new cloths and knit goods 
are below last season’s prices. In view 
of these facts it is difficult to see how 
cloth prices during the next few months 
can help but reflect any renewed decline 
in raw wool. 


average 


as 


some sections. 


ness is 
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In airplanes 


and shoes and 


insulation and In almost every walk of indus- 


underwear 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 





trial life you meet fabrics which 

have been produced from Quis- 

sett Yarns. For Quissett’s talent 

and skili are versatile, and pro- 

ducers of unusual fabrics that 
go into a wide variety of products discovered 
long ago that a special yarn for a special fabric 
is Quissett’s strong point. 


When the aviation industry came to textile 
men for advice on the unusua! fabrics that 
it required, experienced mill men said, ‘‘Go 
to Quissett for the cotton yarns. They know 
how to spin special yarns right.’’ This advice 
proved sound. In addition to yarns for avia- 
tion fabric, Quissett spins electrical yarns for 
insulating fabric, thread yarns, embroidery 
yarns, plush and drapery yarns, yarns for 
elastics and for a host of other unusual 
fabrics. 


Always, of course, with Quissett quality in 
every pound of yarn—with the traditional 
Quissett strength and accuracy of twist that 
keep fabric production costs low. When you 
have an unusual fabric to produce, no matter 
how difficult it may seem, remember the 
advice of seasoned textile men. ‘‘Go to 
Quissett for special cotton yarns.”’ 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 


5sEt 


2° b uN 
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Cotton Quiet but Steady 


Hedging Light and Contracts 


Become Scarce on Declines 


‘T*HE cotton market has remained 
quiet with prices holding fairly 
teady during the week. An advance 
wove 104c. for March contracts on 
londay, appeared to bring in a little 
ore southern hedging, but contracts 
ecame comparatively scarce again on a 
eaction to 10c. for that delivery. While 
iving has not been general or aggres- 
ve, more cheerful feeling which de- 
eloped with the turn of the year has 
emained in evidence. 
lhe hope of improving business stim- 
lated by a variety of considerations, 
ich as the low level of commodity 
ilues generally, low money rates, in 
reased savings bank deposits, and the 
ips that must have been made in stocks 
goods during the last year of world 
ide curtailment in purchases, has been 
flected by a small volume of offerings. 
may be said, perhaps, that whereas 
» to the close of the old year, traders 
ere on the alert for additional indica 
ms of depression, they are now look- 
¢ for and trying to see indications of 
‘covery. This is a change of attitude 
hich would undoubtedly result in in 
reased buying with any encouragement 
the development of general business 
mditions, but it is probable there is 
ore hope of an increase in the volume 
distribution of goods and in mill con 
umption, than of any material advance 
prices until definite prospects develop 
a reduction in the surplus supply 
hether it be held by the Farm Board 
in the ordinary channels of trade. 
Meanwhile the attention of the trade 
divided between its study of business 
‘velopments and prospects and the out 
ok for the coming acreage. Quite 
viously it is still much too early for 
e formulation of any definite opinion 
egarding the acreage or the new crop 
utlook. Preliminary conditions bear 
g upon the situation are, of course, 
level of prices tow enough to be 
inprofitable to a great many producers 
th at home and abroad combined with 
degree of financial stringency in the 
outh which is likely to curtail planting 
nd the use of fertilizers’ next season. 
\ccording to a statement attributed to 
Federal Farm Board, however, pres- 
It indications do not point to an acre- 
re decrease of more than 8 to 10%, 
hile the outlook is for an increase of 
hout 5° in the vie'd per acre as com- 
red with last vear, and a greater re- 
ction in acreage would be necessary 
prevent a continuance of low prices. 
his opinion as to the probable yield 
acre presumably takes into account 
e prospect for comparatively little 
image from boll weevil as well as the 
ict that the estimated vield of last 


year s crop was some 4 or 5 Ib. per acre 
Lelow the ten-year average. Whether 
it is a view which allows sufficiently for 
probable reduction in the use of fertil- 
izer remains to be seen, but it is likely 
that crop possibilities based upon acre 
age figures as they are formulated, will 
probably be calculated on the ten-year 
average yield per acre. One of the 
prominent crop reporting authorities in 
a review issued this week said the tend 
ency to plant additional acreage in the 
western belt by bringing in new lands 
has apparently stabilized acreage well 
up around the 40,000,000 mark and that 
climatic control of the boll weevil is the 
chief factor in the size of the American 
crop. 

Ideas of world’s consumption of 
\merican lint cotton for the season have 
undergone a little change during the 
week and the outlook is believed to be 
for a world’s carryover at the end of 
the season larger than for any year since 
1921 which was followed by the prac 
tical crop disaster of 1921-22. This 
would probably prove no_ insuperable 
obstacle to a sharp advance in prices 
should the world find itself faced by a 
materially reduced crop next season, but 
there are many in the trade who feel 
that we have entered an era of lower 
commodity values such as that which 
followed the Civil War and culminated 
in the low prices touched at about the 
time of the Bryan campaign in 1896. 
This was followed by an advance which 
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was coincident with an increase in the 
production of gold. 


MopERATE MERCHANT BUYING 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 5—A moderate 
amount of merchant buying to meet 
maturing commitments furnished about 
all of the activity in this cotton market 
during the week. Complaint is general 
that new orders are few and _ small. 
Mill inquiry was a little more active 
Friday and Saturday; some _ business 
seems to be pending. New England 
centers inquired for low middling and 
strict middling, while. inquiry from 
southern mills was relatively poor for 
all grades and lengths. Inquiry for ex 
port was almost nil. Inquiry centers on 
tf to Iss in. and on 1s in. in the 
better grades. There is some inquiry 
for very low grades. Offerings con 
sist mostly of odds and ends. Most 
sizeable lots of even running cotton 
still in first hands have been withdrawn 
from the market; the principal supply 
is owned by merchants. Merchant 
stocks are heavy but include a large 
percentage ot lve to 1 in. for which 
there is not much demand. 

Basis remains about unchanged from 
the previous week but the official quota 
tion is more representative of asked 
prices than a reflection of recent sak 
values, except as to 1 to Iss in. and 
lxz in. and longer, which are scarce 
and for which there is some buying 
competition. There were further bank 
failures in northern Mississippi during 
the week. The epidemic of bank fail- 
ures in Arkansas and Mississippi may 
have an important bearing on the new 
crop acreage. So far acreage ideas are 
poorly defined but an important reduc 
tion seems certain. There has _ been 
little new crop preparation. 


Cotton Yarns Have “Hangover” 


Dullness Continues from 


End of Last Year 
| eager yarns have not regained 


their stride. Trading was bothered 
by annual inventories toward end of 
December and interest has not returned 
to date. There is more inquiry, but not 
enough to make the market active. 

Yarns in the meantime are giving a 
eood account of themselves. Prices 
have held steady and more spinners are 
refusing to accept much business at cur 
rent levels, feeling that by the latter 
part of this month better demand will 
place them upon a more attractive sell- 
ing basis. 

There are several spinners who are 
studying this question now. They will 
decide in next few days whether to con- 
tinue the holiday shutdown until prices 
give them a better break, or to accept 
a small volume of business now. 

Majority of weaving yarn spinners 
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have orders on their books for delivery 
during the next six to eight weeks. One 
of the most promising features of the 
market this week has been larger de- 
liveries on old contracts which means 
that many of these orders will have 
heen filed before the end of February. 

Most orders this week have been for 
small amounts which are to be shipped 
as soon as possible either from spinners’ 
or dealers’ local stocks. These are in 
fair shape and usually smaller than in 
the fall, dealers striving for small in- 
ventories due to declining prices the 
last year. Inventories among. selling 
houses can compare in their reductions 
from a year ago with those of manu 
facturers. 


SOUTHERN MARKETS QUIET 


Southern selling centers report sim- 
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“MADE OF BEMBERG”’ 





The synthetic yarn situation 
is emerging from the fog 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP., 
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IS A STAMP OF QUALITY 


QUALITY DIFFERENCES ARE NOW BEING APPRECIATED 


'HE very marvel that man could make a textile fiber that 


had some of the qualities of silk started a new era in 


the textile industry—and also started quite a bit of trouble. 


Ever since the early days when 
these man-made yarns were known 
as “artificial sitk”, yarns of such 
varying qualities have been made 
that both the trade and the Amer- 
ican woman are insisting on a 
standard of perfection in buying 


merchandise made of these yarns. 


Man kept improving on man's 
original invention until yarns were 
developed that differed one from 
another almost as much as silk 


differs from cotton or wool from flax. 


The quest for perfection will ever 
go on—today the highest devel- 
opment in the art of producing 
a synthetic yarn is 
Bemberg. The basic 
chemical method of 


producing Bemberg is 





process is exclusive to Bemberg. 


Because of the way Bemberg 
is made, a yarn has finally been 
produced that has denier for 
denier the same number of fila- 
ments as natural silk—more in the 


finer sizes. 


This multi-multi-filament feature 
of Bemberg is one of the reasons 
for the natural subdued luster of 
Bemberg, for its soft crunchy feel, 


for its unequalled strength when wet. 


And now, as a further achieve- 
ment, Bemberg has so coordinated 
and improved production that the 
quality, the style, the wear that have 
always been the marks 
of high priced merchan- 
dise are available in a 


wide variety of gar- 


different and the won- BemberS ments and fabrics in the 


derful “stretch spinning” 
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BRAND YARN 


180 MADISON AVENUE, 


big volume price ranges. 
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ilar conditions, There was little act-\ 
itv this week because buyers have no 
emerged from their annual inventory 
huddles and the usual January stock- 
holders’ and directors’ meetings. Prices 
for this reason are largely nominal, 
waiting for resumption of trading later 
this month to make a definite tradin» 
basis. 

Combed yarn spindles in Gaston 
County operated last week considerably 
under a 50% basis, reports indicate, 


showing that this group has not been 
able to step up production, following 
dullness that became apparent the mid- 
dle of last month. 

There has been more interest in single 
combed yarn from knitters, and small 
lots of both carded and combed have 
been taken by Pennsylvania underwear 
mills. All counts were specified from 
heavyweight up to 30s, showing that 
the line between one season’s goods and 
the other is hard to draw. 


Cotton Goods Stage a Come-Back 


Trading Is More Active and 


Prices Are Higher 


HAT the cotton goods market is 

able to reverse itself so quickly 
speaks well for the future. Its action 
from the middle of December to near 
the end of the year caused much worry, 
but during the last ten days the trend 
has turned. Prices are going upward in 

conservative manner and_ trading, 
while not specacular, is much improved 
i tone and volume. 

This is evidence that the weak selling 
of last menth was out of the ordinary, 
made for inventory purposes. Print 
cloth prices have snapped back at least 
1c. and in one or two instances a te. 
has been regained. Even at the higher 
level, it is important to note, that there 
are sellers who are not interested in cur- 
rent business. They foresee still other 
ind immediate advances in the offing. 


HUNTER YARDAGE FIGURES 


the Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
reports that their sales for the last six 
months of last year averaged 2% 
ereater in yardage than the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. Yardage for the 
vear will be 90% of 1929 for that firm 
ind 96% of 1928. 

\n outstanding feature of the re- 
cent market was the new price level 
established by denim firms. The entire 
market is now down to 114c. basis on 


2? 20 vd., white back, 28 in., offered for 


delivery through the first quarter, which 
is the basis at which business has been 
transacted during recent weeks. 

The new price is the lowest that a 
number of houses have quoted for 15 
vears. Overall manufacturers are book- 
ing more business so that the stabilizing 
movement in denims is well timed. It 
is said that subcounts in denims are 
being discontinued. 


* Cotton Wastes 
Continue Quiet 


HIS is nothing new in the cotton 

waste situation. Demand for prompt 
and forward shipments is still limited, 
although some dealers report a larger 
number of inquiries from consumers, 
which may be converted into actual 
business during the next few weeks. No 
marked expansion in demand is looked 
for until the general industrial situa- 
tion becomes more settled and the raw 
cotton market shows greater signs of 
stability. 

Prices were somewhat firmer this 
week, with peeler comber quoted on a 
basis of 82 to 85% of spot cotton. There 
are no large stocks of any type of waste 
hanging over the market and dealers 
are showing much less willingness to 
meet buyers’ demands. 


Domestic Wool Supply Ample 


Prices Moderately Firm 


On Small Business Arriving 


OOL continues sluggish. There 
is not enough business flowing to 
test the situation thoroughly. A few 
limited sales are reported for piecing- 
ut purposes in worsted wool, chiefly 
for shorter stapled merinos. Woolen 
vools are heavy with a slight increase 
in B pulled wools. Carpet wool prices 
ire irregular and manufacturing de- 
mand small. Mohair is inactive both 
clomestic and foreign. 
Boston received 19° or 38,000,000 


lb. more domestic wool during 1930 than 
in 1929 but total receipts of domestic 
and foreign together showed a gain of 
only 2% or 6,000,000 Ib., due to decrease 
in foreign. Deliveries to mills by rail 
and sea ran 23% behind those of pre- 
vious year. There is evidently a large 
amount of good domestic wool unsold 
at this time. Mill buyers ought to have 
no difficulty in securing their require- 
ments of original bag and graded wools 
in quantity at fair prices. 
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houses with Australian 
connections continue to make olferings 
ot American style merincs at prices 
well below quotations for similar wools 
in bond, so low indeed, that if such 
offerings should establish a market the 
National Wool Marketing Corp. would 
be under the necessity cf meeting the 
situation by lowering prices on similar 
domestic wools. Further decline in 
Australian markets would weaken do 
mestic values if the corporation is to 
give the American consumer the “better 
value” promised in recent statement of 
policy. 


Importing 


It has not been a particularly geod 
twelve months for the average wool 
seller, but would have probably been 
worse had not the bulk of the 1930 clip 
passed into the hands of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. Activities of 
this agency cn the whole were helpful 
in preventing anything like a pre 
cipitous decline in wool values. Inde- 
pendent merchants have been able to 
sell a relatively larger quantity of their 
holdings than has the National Cor- 
poration. While the recent statement of 
policy has met with several interpreta- 
tions, it seems clear that the cooperative 
organization will continue its policy of 
meeting the market, with no dumping 
ot domestic wools. 


Racs Dirricutt To Seti 


Reworked wool manufacturers have 
the situation well in hand, with prices 
on an attractive level and no large 
inventories in their possession. Rag 
traders however had a most difficult 
year, beaten badly by the continued 
drop in prices and not helped to date 
by the shutting out of imports. Their 
spot business at present is almost 
negligible. Rag importers are no better 
off. They find it impossible to sell rags 
brought in under the old 74c. duty at a 
profit, and some of the best as well as 
second grade English white knits are 
offered at bargain prices. 

It is admitted that rags and their 
processed products are attractively 
priced. Supplies of mixed rags are 
arriving slowly, tending to keep prices 
steady. Good graded sorts are not ac- 
cumulating. Graders are in no position 
to fill small current orders for specialty 
colored knits without storing rags for 
which there is little or no market at 
present. 

“Mave” Nort IMport 


Total output of noils for the first eight 
months cf 1930 was 25% smaller than 
for the similar period of 1929. Con- 
sumption of noils in 1930 was below 
that of a normal year, but the exact 
balance between noil output and noil 
consumption is difficult to estimate. 
Since the new tariff went into effect 
steady imports of noils have occurred. 
Most of these imports have been types 
of fine noils, production of which was 
much below normal in the United States. 
It now appears that attempts have been 
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Strange what this 
talk led to.... 


Our representative called on a noted weaver 


and offered his services in the design of 
novelty fabrics . 


.. The weaver had a bare 
idea for a fabric in mind. . 


. was just a bit 
hazy on what yarns would give him the desired 


effect . . . our representative, being a practical 
spinner, came back to our mill and experi- 
mented . . 


sent sample yarns to the weaver. 
The result... the birth of a new novelty 


fabric that has become one of the weaver's 
biggest money makers. Let our sales repre- 
sentative get together with your designer. 
You'll find him a practical man... easy to 
work with ... helpful in quickly getting the 
right yarns for novelty fabrics. And his call 
doesn't obligate you. Write or ‘Phone. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, 
Silk, combined into Knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, 
Ratine effects. Facilities of entire organization 


available for developing novel eHects, for 
Knitters and Weavers. 


Tinsel 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, 
Steel. Bare Copper Tinsel Conductor Cord 
for Electrical Purposes. Copper Mop Yarns. 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Avenue 
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ade to bring in under Paragraph 1105, 

vhere the noil duty is placed at 23c., 
ertain types of processed clean wool 
nown in the foreign trade as “made” 
oils. The Bureau of Customs in Wash- 
ngton after a consultation with the 
ppraisers of Boston, New York and 
‘hiladelphia decided that “made” noils 
re not legitimate by-products or wastes 
of weol combing; that the commodity 
inder consideration has the full staple 
t wool, whereas wool noils are the 
short fibers removed from wool in the 
rocess of making tops. It is held 
therefore, that the noil duty of 23c. per 
pound does not apply, and that the 
made” noil is properly dutiable as 
vool under paragraph 1102 at 37c. per 
ound, 


DEALERS CONTRACTING WASTES 


Wool waste ended 1930 with relief 
iter having been forced month by 
ionth to adjust merchandising opera- 
tions to a continual decline in prices. 
Larger business is expected shortly, 
because stocks of consumers are be- 
lieved greatly depleted. Dealers hope 
to contract with mills for fine thread 
vastes on 45 to 50c. basis. Mills are 
not inclined to consider contracts under 
ic. except on half-blood. There is 
nothing in the waste situation to make 
lealers very enthusiastic in contract 
ng for six months’ output of any mill. 
\Vhen business picks up, the high tariff 
on thread wastes, 25c. per pound, will 
be more of a factor in determining the 
price of fine threads, provided manufac- 
turing demand holds steady. 


* Vien’s Wear Sales 
Lead Wool Goods 


\ OOL goods markets have not re- 

covered from the dullness of the 
latter weeks of the old year. More 
activity is now found in men’s wear 
than dress goods, but even here volume 
is smaller than early in December, al- 
though showing signs of a pick-up to 
its former level. 

There is hesitancy among buyers. 
They believe manufacturers will reduce 
prices throughout the list when next 
season gocds are shown and for this 
reason they are careful not to order 

ore spot or spring goods than they 
know they can quickly move. 

Dress goods have never regained the 
momentum they had in November and 
s end-cf-year came demand continued 
to slacken. Sampling has been and con 
tinues good. It is larger than past sea 
sons, but this does manufacturers little 
mmediate good. They need volume 
ders and it is not there yet. 

Prices LAcK FIRMNEsS 

Prices of dress goods are not strong. 
kasing is apparent enough to give the 
mpression among buyers that if they 
argain long enough they can secure 


reductions from goods manufacturers. 

In men’s wear the same tendency is 
noted. Prices of cassimeres have been 
reduced by some manufacturers who say 
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this was done following the easing 
of lower grade wools. Buyers want 
quicker deliveries on their small orders 
than mills are able to make. 


Uncertainty in Worsted Yarns 
Wide Range Is Noted In 


Spinners’ Quotations 


HERE is no definite price basis in 
sales yarns. Prices being paid in 
the small volume of business passing 
depend on how badly the spinner in 
question needs orders; whether he is 
operating full time or not, and when 
he bought his wools. ‘This is more 
strongly evident in English spun weav- 
ing yarns than in other sections. 
There is a gradual softening of prices 
here and there but no general reduction 
among all spinners. Quotations of sin- 
gle English spun numbers are lower by 
5c., with several large factors than two 
weeks ago. Two-ply English knitting 
counts are holding their own fairly well 
although manufacturers say they are 


able to better the 974c. level by 25c. 


Stocks ARE SMALL 


Greater reductions would have been 
seen had not stocks of yarns in manu- 
facturers’ and spinners’ hands been kept 
at a minimum. One of the largest sales 
yarn firms reports that its inventory at 
the end of last vear was only one-third 
the size of the year previous. This 


may almost be taken as a criterion of 
the entire situation. 

Character of buying is the reason 
stocks have reached such a low level. 
Manufacturers want yarn the day they 
order it and both spinners and dealers 
have been unable to accumulate stocks 
of the popular counts ahead. As soon 
as deliveries are made from the mill a 
dozen different manufacturers ordering 
small lots each will take the shipment. 
Yet it is difficult for spinners to operate 
their plants efficiently. 

BATHING-SUIT SALES SOON 


There is little to choose between activ- 
ity in knitting or weaving counts. 
Men’s wear is keeping the latter in fair 
shape although individual orders are 
much smaller than last year. Knitting 
counts are beginning to shape up. 
Bathing-suit manufacturers are about 
to buy. They have sampled their 1931 
garments widely and small orders are 
coming in. Within the next three 
weeks substantial orders in single yarns 
are due from this trade. 


Raw Silk Shoots Upward 


Trade Regards 20c. Rise 


As Too Good to Last 


HE optimists are having their 
innings in the raw silk market this 
week end, while developments justify 
their “I told you so” attitude, it is easy 
to grow overconfident. Raw silk wel- 
comed the new year with a burst of ac- 
tivity that not even a price advance ot 
20c. failed to arrest. Broadsilk mills, 
having bought so meagerly through the 
closing weeks of the year, were com- 
pelled to cover promptly for spring re 
quirements. <A firm tone in Japan, a 
bullish December report for deliveries 
to American mills, and a steady demand 
from weavers were three influences 
making for a strong market. The re- 
sult was a rise of price in all months, 
and a steady movement of stocks. 
Weavers covered freely, despite the ad- 
vance, and the middle of the current 
week was marked by some surprisingly 
large future business. Tuesday, indeed, 
was a red letter dav; it brought the 
busiest session that the Silk Exchange 
has known since last spring. 
Importers were much encouraged by 
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the upward trend, and some predicted 
the advent of $3 silk before long. Pros- 
pects are that the firmness will continue, 
subject to the inevitable recessions, until 
the end of the month. The new strength 
has not altered the picture, so far as 
February is concerned, however, and 
that month is still an uncertain quantity. 
Broadsilk weavers are apt to be over- 
confident regarding their own market; 
they now are producing actively, but 
unless sales of fabrics show a sharp ad- 
vance, production will slump the latter 
part of February, and silk orders in the 
primary market will drop proportion- 
ately. Importers are agreed that Feb- 
ruary is the test month of the spring 
season, and demand from broadsilk mills 
will be the chief factor in determining 
February raw silk movement. Hosiery 
mills are buying light, due to curtail- 
ment. 

Allowing for these uncertainties, the 
immediate outlook is decidedly better. 
The Japanese curtailment of output, in- 
cident to the annual closing of filatures, 
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Don’t let the Knitting Machine problem hold you up when _ 
you are contemplating making a different type of merchan- 
dise. Brinton makes Knitting Machines of all kinds—for 
every purpose from the smallest diameter to the largest. You 
can get into production immediately, without loss of time by 
calling in the Brinton representative. 


If the precise style of machine you require isn’t standard with 
Brinton—Brinton will make the machine you want for you. 


Ribbers—of every type. 
Jersey Machines—Plain and Fancy stitches. 


Rib body machines for underwear and 
bathing suits. 


Sweater machines—Rib and Jersey Types. 
Special Knitting Machines from 4” to 36”. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 





Scarf Machine 
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ie s reduced stocks available and this shantungs. 

ia is militated to strengthen Yokohama ascendant, and 
i i ading prices. Japanese exporters and 

ee eelers naturally are eager to see prices 

4 lvance—to a reasonable point at least develops. 

a as this reduces proportionately the 

4 ss they will suffer when the surplus 


ocks now in warehouse, are fed into 
e market, 

December deliveries of raw silk to 
\merican mills totaled 55,424 bales, ac- 
i ding to the Silk Association figures, 

vhich was considerably above market 
xpectations, and had a bullish effect 
n quotations. This total compares with 
7,333 bales in the month preceding, 
nd with 44,159 bales in December, 
929, Imports of raw silk during 
lecember totaled 64,616 against 58,479 
the same month last vear and 55,293 
November, 1930. 


® Outlook Better 
For Silk Yarns 


a yarn markets are marking time 
this week, and, though buying is 
ight, outlook is better. Neither weavers 
x knitters have placed much business, 
; they are still busy on inventories, and 
o real pick-up is looked for before 
nother ten days. Thrown silk reflected 
the sharp upturn in raw silk and prices 
dvanced 10c. this week, which tended 
to scare away the already indifferent 
broadsilk trade. Throwsters regard the 
ise as too quick, but they look for more 
settled feeling next week. Broadsilk 
mills are making inquiries, and some 
geht orders have been placed. Hosiery 
mills are holding off, pending some 
movement of their finished goods; the 
hosiery trade is growing more deter- 
mined to produce only as their stocks 


ell. 

Spinners are quiet but confident; 
iles are light, which is considered 
normal for the post-holiday weeks. 


Mills have plenty of business booked 
y broadsilk weavers and are quite busy. 
lhe second half of January promises to 
€ active. 


® Lull Follows Spurt 
In Broadsilks 


at sampling by both cutters 
i and piece goods buyers but a dearth 
t real orders marked the first full 
eek of the year in the broadgoods in 
ustry. There were a few exceptions 
» the general lull; some large firms 
yoyed a suprisingly good business on 
riday and Saturday, immediately after 
e holidays. This was followed by a 
t-up, however, and the current week 
is been a period of watchful waiting. 
he active flurry of the week-end was 
ntirely a spot proposition, and orders 
ere small; the call was for printed 


it crepes, with moderate interest in 





Shantungs are still in the 
weavers expect these 
rough goods to be the first to move 
when the expected mid-January business 
Cutters are hesitant, due 
partly to taking of inventory, and partly 
The 
is confident, and this applies 


to approach of Paris openings. 
market 
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both to buyers and sellers. There is 
a distinctly better tone, though so far 
it is nothing more than sentiment. 
Production goes ahead at a moderate 
pace, with the exception of shantungs 
which are accumulating; weavers are 
perhaps too sure of the shantung season 
and are inclined to produce for stock. 


Rayon Action Imminent 
Trade Looks Hourly For - 


Some Price Development 


[TH both producer and con 
sumer groups momentarily ex- 
pecting some action by the leading 


companies regarding prices, actual turn- 
over in the rayon industry this week 
naturally has been light. Some rayon 
firms are practically at a standstill, and 
they do not look for any business, until 
the air has been cleared. Tuesday and 
Wednesday the market was looking 
hourly for some announcement; it was 
taken for granted that a_ statement 
would be forthcoming before Monday, 
Jan. 10. Producers were far from 
unanimous in their views of what form 
the expected action would take, and con 
flicting rumors were listened to eagerly. 
The report which appeared to be the 
soundest was that the heads of several 
large companies were in conference 
with their staffs during the week, aim- 
ing to find out whether there was any 
last-minute way of winning trade con- 
fidence without resorting toa price cut, 


STABILITY CHIEF NEED 


No one, at any end, wants a price cut; 
the general call is for stability, for some 
understanding which will give manufac- 
turers sufficient assurance, so that they 
can cover ahead for a few months 
yarn requirements and plan their own 
price schedules in accordance with varn 
prices. At present, manufacturers are 
buying piecemeal, taking advantage of 
the 60-day price guarantee only in the 
most meager manner. 


on 


This buying is 


very uneven; a foremost company has 
written trifling orders from knitters this 
week, for early shipments; other firms 
complain of a complete deadlock. 
Frankly, it can be said that both cot- 
ton weavers and underwear knitters— 
and they represent the bulk of the con- 
suming markets at present—are very 
resentful of the rayon uncertainty. They 
talk freely of changing their schedules 
to increase their output of goods made 
from other yarns than rayon; even while 
we may safely discount a good per- 
centage of this talk as temporary pique, 
it is too general to be ignored. Indeed, 
the uncertainty of yarn prices is seri- 
ously embarrassing the manufacturers; 
elsewhere in these columns this week, 
there are references to the let-up in sale 
both of rayon hosiery and rayon under- 
wear, and this is due directly to the yarn 
price situation. The uncertainty has 
brought certain knit goods firms to a 
standstill on some lines, and, such a 
situation is not apt to stimulate their 
enthusiasm for the synthetic yarn. 


RAYON WASTE QUIET 


Rayon waste continued quiet, but 
there is a stronger undertone, and 
dealers talk optimistically of a good 
demand the latter part of the month. 
The piece manufacturers have 
small stocks of yarn on hand, and these 
firms will be obliged to begin active 
buying for spring production within a 
couple of weeks, it is believed. 


Lor rds 


Sweater Prices Down 
Fall Lines Open 10-15% 


Below Last Year’s List 


K NIT goods markets have begun to 
show some post-holiday activity 
but January buying is not ex 
pected to develop for another week o1 
so. Outerwear mills enjoyed a good 
week, especially at the bathing-suit end. 
\ few Worth Street agents have opened 
their fall lines of heavyweight sweaters, 
and prices are 10 to 15% below last 
year. There is considerable interest in 


real 
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the new models of men’s winter sweat- 
ers, Which are more gay in color than 
usual. One firm was showing twelve 


colors in men’s pullovers, including tan, 
blue, maroon, cream and a ruby-red; 
several of these were pastel shades, 
which is distinctly an innovation in 
men’s fall goods. This group was of me- 
dium weight and the models were made 
to retail at $5 each. Few orders for 
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~ tn which Kaumagraph pauses to look back A 


when automobiles 


In 1902 were still a rarity 


and Teddy Roosevelt was starting his first term 
in the White House, the Kaumagraph Company 


was founded. 


29 years have passed. And here is a remark- 
able fact: Every important development in the trade- 
marking and identification of textiles, hosiery, leather, 
etc., has been initiated and fostered by Kaumagraph. 


Nota single original identification idea has been 
created elsewhere... although there have been all 
sorts of scurrying and fevering to follow suit, once 
Kaumagraph’s pioneering has shown the way. 

This is not merely an empty, exaggerated claim. 
For instance, in the matter of trademark trans- 
fers alone, here are just a few of Kaumagraph’s 
many contributions: 

Two color transfers 

Soluble transfers 

Indelible transfers 

Permanent transfers 

Fugitive transfers 
Solvent and spot remover 


Over 300 special compositions 


Such modern developments as these would have 
been denied the textile, hosiery, leather, glove and 
other industries, had not Kaumagr: aph had the 
courage, foresight and facilities to create them. 
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Today Kaumagraph’s trademarking and identifica- 
tion service stands as the only complete one of its 
kind in the world. The man who comes to us 
with an identification problem finds: 


—an art department to help him design a 
trademarhk. 


— a legal department to help him register and 
protect it 

=e transfer department to recommend the 
proper type of Kaumagraph Dry Transfer 
for his particular purposes 

— a department which designs special trade- 
marking machinery, if necessary 

— Kaumagraph’s research laboratories to de- 
velop special transfers or processes if they are 
requ ired 

— a lithographic department for creating and 
executing package designs, window displays, 
embossed labels and seals, etc. 


We’ve learned a lot during our 29 years in this 
business. And one of the important things we’ve 
learned is to sit down and discuss every problem 
before any recommendation is made. If you are 
interested in this free consultation service, get in 
touch with the Kaumagraph office nearest you. 


KAUMAGRAPH 
200 Varick Street 

Boston . .. Chicago... Philadelphia... Los 
Charlotte, N.C. . . . Pari 


COMPANY 
New York City 


Angtles. .. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


, Ont. . . . Paris, France . . . Manchester, Eng. 
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the fall lines have been placed, as only 
art of the trade is showing, and buyers 
iy are waiting to see all lines. It is not 
i likely that fall sweaters will be active 
1 some time. Spring sweaters are 
till hesitant, and the total spring 
sweater business placed to date is de- 
cidedly less than normal. Bathing- 
uits sell steadily, and these lines con- 
tinue the firmest in the outerwear group. 


— 


= Jao. na ies: 2 el a Bink hae PR I SED 


WINTER UNDERWEAR MOVING 


There is no sign of immediate drop 
n heavyweight underwear sales, and 
the new lines will not be shown before 
the end of the month. Normally the 
current season ends in late December, 
but there were numerous buyers in the 
arket this week and several more 
weeks of action is expected. Re- 
ts tail stocks are low and stores are 
obliged to buy for immediate demand. 
Balbriggans are moving fairly well, but 
the mill agents say it is too soon after 
the holidays for real demand. There 

a moderate call for cotton spring 
weights; athletic shirts and shorts are 

light but steady turnover. Rayons 
ive slowed up due to the uncertainty of 
varn prices. The whole spring group 
hould develop action within a few 


Pa n 
a 





weeks and some fair buying may be ex- 
pected, as neither jobbers or stores have 
any stocks on hand. Although the win- 
ter season for heavyweight underwear 
is abnormally long this year, the volume 
of business will be well behind last year, 
due to the hand-to-mouth buying. 


Hosiery OvutTLooK BETTER 


Women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery 
was fairly active, mostly in numbers 
made to retail at $1. Mill men regard 
the outlook as considerably improved, 
thanks to the tendency toward curtail- 
ment. Mills operating on _ reduced 
schedule are still far from being in the 
majority, but the pace of accumulation 
has slackened, and another couple of 
weeks of strong pressure for curtailment 
would definitely help the situation. 
Hosiery buyers were still indifferent 
this week, and Worth Street is relying 
on next week to mark the turn of Janu- 
ary buying. Half-hose as usual is in 
a better position; there is a good call 
for numbers made to retail at 35c. and 
some mills are sold well into spring 
on the 25 and 35c. numbers. Rayon 
half-hose is hesitant, as buyers are wait- 
ing in the hope that a rayon yarn price 
cut may develop. 


Textile Stocks Average Unchanged 


Ups and Downs After Turn 
of Year Becloud the Trend 


fHOUGH 


A‘ and 


country’s 
commodity markets 
ifter the turn of the vear 
ems scored advances, textile stocks 
n the average stood still. Those 
hich advanced with the tide were off- 
et by those which receded. American 
Woolen preferred took a 6 point rise 
from its low of around 21. Real Silk 
Hosiery gained 4 points from a previ- 
us price around 22. Merrimack com- 
mon at 35 was off 3 points and Pepperell 
it 805 was off 44 points. 


the security 
steadied 


and many 


DupLan Si_k Net $270,304 
Net profit after all charges and 
ederal income taxes, for the six 


ionths period ended Nov. 30, 1930, of 
$270,304, as compared with $746,557 
ior the corresponding period in 1929, 

reported by Duplan Silk Corp. and 
ubsidiaries. This is equivalent after 
‘166,184 of preferred dividends paid to 
9.75 cents a share on 349,800 common 
hares outstanding on Nov. 30, 1930, 0 
10.56c. per share on 300,000 shares 
ow outstanding. The capitalization of 
he corporation has been reduced to 
7,151 shares of 8% cumulative pre- 
erred stock and 300,000 shares of no 
ar common stock by the acquisition 
luring the month of December, 1930, of 
'.985 preferred shares and 49,800 com- 
on shares. 

KILBURN WILL ReEpUCE CAPITAL 


Stockholders of Kilburn Mills, New 


3edford, Mass., unanimously approved 
recommendation of directors that par 
value of the company’s shares be re- 
duced from $100 to $75 by the payment 
from surplus of $25 per share. The 
first payment of $15 will be made on 
January 20 to stock of record Dec. 19, 
and the balance will be paid later in one 
or two instalments. 


HoitmMes MEETING ADJOURNED 


Meeting of stockholders of 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., was 
adjourned until Jan. 27, at which time 
a committee composed of directors and 
five preferred and common stockholders 
will present some plan for reorganiza- 
tion. On Sept. 27, 1930, receivables, 
inventory and investments totaled about 
$440,000, and notes and accounts pay- 
able about $216,000. President D. R. 
Weedon states the company needs be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 of new 


money in order to carry on the business. 


Holmes 


GAINS IN R. & D. R. Cotton MILts 


A brighter outlook for the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, at Dan- 
ville, Va., is foreshadowed by a gradual 
rise in the value of the company’s stock. 
The upward trend is attributed to im- 
provement in the textile situation gen- 
erally and also to recent developments in 
the mill situation at Danville. 

Investors who were in the market 
for the company’s preferred stock and 
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who have been offering 60 have raised 
their bids to 65 and one Danville banker 
has several orders for the preferred stock 
at the higher figure. The common 
stock which has been dallying around 
84, has moved up to 103. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


Stockholders of the Kilburne Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass., voted a stock par 
value reduction from $100 to $75. The 
difference of $25 will be paid to stock- 
holders. This reduces the capital from 
$2,250,000 to $1,687,500. <A first pay- 
ment of $15 will be made to stockhold- 
ers Jan. 20 and the balance of $10 a 
share in May. 

Oswego (N. Y.) Rayon Corp. has 
increased its capital stock from 20,000 
to 40,000 shares of no par common stock, 
in order to provide funds for a program 
of expansion of facilities. 


30sTON StocK AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 


were made at auction, Wednesday, 

Dec. 24: 

Shrs. Mill Par Price Ch’ge 
163 Associated Textile.. 35-9 ka 
200 Brookside........ 100 20 —6 
433 N.E.So. com ) 

75 N.E-So., prior pfd. 100} 16lot 
20 N.E.So. 7% pfd... . 
50 Boston Mfg. ( T1901) -" 100 4lot 
20 Manadnock.. 100 35 
61 Naumkeag, ex. div. 100 80:—84 
50 U.S. Worsted, Ist pfe 1.. 100 1 lot : 
200 Wamsutta......... . 100 8} -2} 
10 Suncook, pfd eoeee 100 35 --8 
30 United Elastic, ex. div ; 20-174 —2 
3 Lancaster, com.... +] ) 
20 Sharp, com. -} 100} $1 10 lot 
10 Sauquoit Spinning g 
vfd.. 
547 Whitman 100 11 lot , 
18 Newmarket 100 16} +14 
100 Holmes, com 100 | 
15 Great Falls 100 $1. 50 lot 
125 West Boylston, com 100 60c 
131 Boston Mfg. (1901) 
com 100 6 lot 
45 Boston Woven Hose, 
com 60} 4 
2,336 total 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at auction Dec. 31: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
52 Associated Textile....... 35-364 
10 Cornell Mills......... 3 
100 United Merchants¥ & | ) 
Mfers., pfd.. a it 
100 United ‘Merchants & f 100 500 k 
WEieee., WV. 6 Ge. <-cc0. } 
100 Old Colony Silk Corp..... ... 2 
20 National Fabric & Finish- 
ee Rs Coa asaene CO 34 +24 
38 United Elastic..... ; : 17-20 ; 
35 Merrimack Mfg., com. . 100 35 3 
455 Total 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's (Jan. 7) 
auctions : 
Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
75 Associated Textile,.... ... 35-36} we 
5 Pepperell 4's: ake 80} 4} 
5 Naumkeag... 100 84 eas 
30 Bveret’ (i)... . 2. ccs 205 1h - 
aA Tm CIs vin cc wens — 1 eee 
ee) Ns 5 <5 nee 100 163 2 
6 Border City.......... 100 33 x 
4 Union Cotton........ 100 53 es 
11 Brookside............ 100 19 1 
100 West Point........... 100 85 - 4 
100 Esmond, pfd...... <at> 954 = 6% 
20 Harmony, pfd........ 100 22} + 34 
15 Royal Weaving....... 100 95 20 


429 Total 


(1) $29 paid in liquidation. 
(2) $220 paid in hquidation. 
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at close of business, Jan. 7, 1930 
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Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
Jan. 7 Dec. 30 Jan. 8 CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
1930 Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Ginn 
RINT CLOTHS isi an ae 2 > TUBES 7 Teint ; 3 
PRINT CLOTH SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twis a | 206-2 $0.34 — .35 60s-2.. $0.54 - .55 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 33-31e. 3h 43e. 4s to 8s $0.19 22s . $0.22) | 396-2 48. = 39 os Chm ks 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 Shc Sic.  6i-Je. | 108 ao =. 898 24s. -23 - “or Shb-2...5 5. .40 - .41 a .76 - .77 
39 -in , 68x72, 4.75 6c. 6c. 73-8c. | 12s. 193— .20 26s 24 7 2 | 40s-2...... .42 - .43 90s-2...... oO: =: .05 
39 -in. 72x76, 4.25 6ic 6ic. 8)-B8ic. | 16s -20- .203 30s. -255— -28 | S0e-2.2 47 - 48 (1008-2... 1.15 -1.20 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00.... 7}- 8c. 7}-7ic. 93-9). | 20s .20:- .21 40s ex. qual. - .37 
aarti TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ; 5 aaalatai ada Rs, 
BROWN SHEETINGS ; Be-2 $0.19 s-2 $ 24) WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 6¢ 6c. Be. | 108-2 19-1195 308-2 =. 10-PLY—(W 
36-in., 48x48. 3.00 6c. 6}-63c. 4-te- 12-2 - 19) 365-2 ait 32 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00.. 5}-5jc. 5}¢ i-72¢. | 143-2 - .20} 40s-2 . os ‘ 
m . léa-2 a1. 90 40s-2 hi.brk. .37 -— .38 MG, ccnee $0. 35 DOE ics d as $0.55 
20s-2 21. > oe 50s-2 ae. as cocerees = ‘7 -s cocccece Hy = ‘- 
»AJAMA CHECKS cae ee ae 4 wa’ oe - .41 e-2.. I -. 
rm . ' | 2aer2... +. | | ae... = 243) 908-2000. 52: :95 -1.00 
36}-in , 72x80, 4.70. 6c. 6c. ao SINGLE WARPS 50s-2....... - .48 100s-2...... 1.18 -1,20 
gona ae > » gkeg See $0.19 24s. ".2) 
| SS - .19} 26s — .24) SINGLES 
MISCELLANEOUS 14s -193- (20° 30s te 26| SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd The. 7tc. 105-1030. | 568 ee ie cs $0.27} 308... $0. 37) 
Denimms, 2. 20 I 1}e. 12}¢ i3c.4 ; : 1. ee -.28 SOs css 5.0 - .40 
lickings, 8«z 16 c. 16 ¢. i tm TWO-PLY WARPS ss ake a ss -. = = iene oad at 
Standard prints 7he. 7c. se i 0.19! 18s.. -. Deer ena -464- . 
eee aeaie ging- os , ig 44 —- ».2 20s _benesone -.30 60s peesesee 531- m 
hams, 27-in 8 oc. $c. 10 c. > wee 5 a? oe BE Greig a cng -.32} WER ic aaa's - .64 
1 2s-2 .20 - .20} 308-2 . 264 | 28 32 Hk $s 
14s-2 20}- .21 40s-2ordin. .34 - .35 Bee eee eee “. B..- seen 7s 
16s-2 21 50s-2 ; - ei 
20s-2 ; - .21} 60s-2 - .5 
} 2 POR > ‘ON RG j 
Cotton Waste 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 17; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
acs oi i 19; waste, 16) Me?......; $0.50 - .51 90s-2....... $1.29 -1.32 
iedersnige. Pee ky eee HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 308-2... 32 - 53 1008-2....... 1.59 -1.61 
Sak. comber ee 43 — 8 | & $0.18}- .19 22s O0:22 = 200 1 died... 158-559 Mb....-.0- .63 — .65 
ON NENG. oy 5's wink we oe wie 33— 43] 10s 19 24s 22}- .23 KSe-2....... yee a cet 68 - .%0 
Choice willowed picker. ...........++++++: 3 — 4 | 12s 19; 26s 23 — .234 | 500-2....... | a ee 75 - .77 
RE LA Re ore ks Salts hig 10;—I1 14s 20 30s tying. 20 ~ 298 Oe _70 eo Wes ‘43 = 285 
Linters (mill ran)... .....sseeeeeee seers 24— 31 | 16s - -203 30s reg -26)— 27 | 70—-2.. 2.22: eo a. ere .95 - .97 
White spooler (single). . coco «=6F4— 72 | 180 - .2] 30sex.qual. .283- .295 | gog-2. ||)": Shs on Qa... 1.17 <1.19 
| 20s 21} 40s.. - .35 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES | BASIS MIDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Closed For Week Closed Net | Saturday, Saturday, Middling — Stocks 
le 30 High Low Jan. 7 Chee. | Jan. 3 Dec. 27 Dec. Jan. This Last 
January 990 10.24 9.97 10.15 25 | 10 markets average 9.47 9.11 Market 29 7 Sales Week Year 
February 9.88 10.18 10.04 10.14 26 | Memphis 9.05 8.65 Galveston. 9.70 1,000 2,900 675,915 489,085 
Marcl 9 96 10. 36 10.01 10.23 27 New Orleans. 9.57 9.80 6,000 775,095 531,099 
April 10.08 10.41 10.27 10. 36 24 PREMIUM STAPLES Mobile 8.95 9.15 598 177,737 41,529 
May 10.21 10.58 10.28 10.50 29 Newt Salca from Factors Tables ot Me Bi Savannah.... 9.28 9.53 1,418 314,831 75,520 
—— 10 33 10 66 10. 33 10 61 28 First Sales from Factors Tables at , Ie mphi Nitaii 950 9.75 830 97.624 73,469 
July 10.45 10.82 10.52 10.73 28 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | New York... 9.95 10.25 ...... 2295512 96.053 
Ausuat 10.53 10.85 10.70 10.78 25 | Ih-in 11.75--12.05c. | Augusta..... 9.06 9.31 °° 415 126,329 111108 
September. 10.53 10.85 10.72 10.80 27 | 1 3/16in 13.30-—13.55ce. | Memphis... 8.75 9.00 9,656 331,790 425,192 
October 10.61 10.95 10.57 10.83 +.22 | Ii-in 17.90—18. 25c, | St. Louis..... 9.00 8.75 .. 13,702 13,883 
November 11.01 10.85 10.91 Houston 9.70 9.95 14,794 1,461,671 1,136,563 
December 11.12 10.76 10.99 CURRENT SALES | Dallas. . 9.15 9.45 17,650 32,373 13,380 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEI coe pat! en DIFFERENCES ON AN , iG 
4 : t uh Week Week Before Un. uo rm A D OFF MIDDLING 
(Middling Memphis total 7,962 7,002 13,811 | WHITE GRADES 
New New Liver- | F.o.b. included in total 6,718 6,457 12,730 Mem- Mont-  Au- — Aver- 
York Orleans pool 10 markets 49,236 50,653 91,741 | Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Friday, Jan. 2 : . 10.15 9.69 5.33 | Re oe aes av 5% 1.007 . 854 .75t 0.87t 
Saturday, Jan 3 . 10.30 9.74 5.40 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC PER Ms 6a ace . 60T .75t 754 . 634 . 704 
Monday, Jan. 5 10.15 9.66 5.43 Ror Last Vear LSP onic oie . 50t .50F . 604 . 504 517 
luesday, Jan. 6 10.15 9.72 5.34 Week Vener Ration DR Ne ak svemod ee oot <309 oaaTt . 307 
Wednesday, Jan. 7 10.25 9.80 ee a? co | SL. M. -75* .75* .65* .50* .64* 
Phursday, Jan. 8 10. 30 é 5.45 | Net receipts 8,342 = 24,406 OR 99 4 Wy Eo. 5 osia 1.50% 1.75* 1.50* 2.25% 1.44* 
Gross receipts 18,320 49,817 59,587 | §. G.O.** 2.50* 2.75* 2.50* 3.50* 2.31% 
FOREIGN COTTONS otal since Aug. I, net... 530,475 710,881 567,716 | GO... 20.2: 3.50* 4.00* 3.50* 4.50* 3.25% 
: co Shipments 26,801 48,240 52,468 | ‘ ; 
cypuan Sotton Potal since Aug. | 676,740 993,313 874,747 | YELLOW TINGED 
Alexandria Exchange, Jan. 6 Change | Total stock 393,121 418,861 280,560 | - S 
January Sak 13. 73 +0.52 Decrease for week 8,481 *1,579 *6,117 | G BB s:sis$ wiese.4 0. 50* 0.75* 0.50* 0.50* 0.58" 
February uppers is 10.56 49.25 | Unsold stock in hands of A) ae 1.00* 1.25* 1.00* 1.00* 1.03% 
: : 7 3 . Memphis factors 76,036 63,221 Bee. 1.75* 2.00* 1.50* 1.50* 1.58% 
: Jan.-] b Shipment c. i. f. Boston. ie imininin Sie aidecde 1,138 *10.826 _|S.L.M. 2.50% 2.75% 2.25¢ 2.25% 2. 20° 
ari er included) Miiiseeinaa L. M.** 3.50* 4.00* 3.00* 3.00* 3.05% 
fully «ood fair Sak 15.80 oo — + aaa ane 
Fully id fair to good Uppers [2.22 ae : Si oes : ve YELLOW STAINED 
By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) AVERAGE PRICE JAN.-FEB. SHIPMENT O82. 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.55* 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents HARD WESTERN COTTON S. M.** 2.25* 2.50* 2.50* 2.50% 2.30 
Peruvian Targu's Strict Middling 191 F. o. b. New England en stein laces 3.00" 3.23% 3.50* 3.50% 3. 10° 
ee coe he os M4 Middling St. Middling BLUE SPAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough 21 eRe Se cankse dee 12} 12e. 123 12ic | G. M.** 1.75* 2.00* 1.75* 1.75* 1 63* 
China Tientsin No. | 93 FE cki nk eras ckoueue 123-13%c. 133-132¢ Li. 2.25* 2.75* 2.75* 2.75% 2.33% 
India Rough 7 to 10 | lin ‘ ; 143-15 c. 1353-16 ¢ Be nk naws 3.00* 3.25* 3.75* 3.75* 3. 10* 
India Smooth 7 to 10 Ijin cake 19 -2le 20 -—22c. **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
By Gerald G. Loeb, New York Basis on New York, March 10 23c. *Off Middling 
oa 
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Wool 


O! PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 











Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 

















(IN GREASE) Seite wl has wae ra R TES . $0.85 + 
. 2-248 40s. pictie-erw ateternn os Oe ac aan 33 — .F . 

e delne. . $0.29 —$0.30 i blood... .. $0.27 —$0.28 =" Pim COGN os oo os cscs vada aes $0. 93-$0.95 
aaa. es tn... Oe oe SM Seven gs waetenentnsas tenes 1.024-1.05 | Half-blood (60-628).....0..00000000000 185-287 
i blood .28- .29 la ld eer Tate 15 | HMR RRNCORIAMD).........0. eee | 

, Pe, oe oP See Se a kee Aan ere — ee wicca ae ade eee .75- .78 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-326 508... 2.2... e eee e eee e eens 1.15 -1.20 | Low errors 70- .73 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High } t blood (50s) ike cern ena aha SiS _ 3 
Porns, 12 AM oo ic snen sé scnes oon A ER FIN, 8 «5 55 satis xeon gnens anna $1.30 -1.32) | 4688.A.andN.Z............-- eo 8 
California, Northern...........-++0s++ as sind xyessassvacdenndade 1.373-1.42) | 448S.A.andN.Z...........--.++-++: -38- .60 
2-408, 64s... 1. 423-1. 45 0 a ee Cn . 5 58 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-50s, 66s. 1.60 —1.65 
A.A;.......-$0.70 -$0. 73 a Super... $0.45 - ws ee ee er ree Pee 1.95 -1.97} TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JAN. 2) 
-Super. .58- .60 C-Super. 41- . 
: - TANA. IDAHO oan YOMINC ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING = C~ Revwatan a ? : se Eos Ere 3 ¢ 
MONTANA, / AN TYOMING i sd a i, ee d. _ APRS? c 
(CLEAN BASIS) ey oo Sree “ Ot os bld. (60s) 20d Gross-bred (46s)... 10}d 
nee OME asx cen henniaek ctx ee s0e8 $0.71 -$0.73 | 2-20s, 50sinoil.......... fevay das ete bid. low (58s).... 18 d 
Staple ROMA Sinceae Ne eons ee sey aus .65 - .68 2-20s, NLS. hd wild were da a o'el9 1.07}-1. 10 
Fine and RINE sii oink caesewsc . 63 67 | -1.25 
SU BIAOUS asc 5565 a0 tie recess ores $4 0.55100 55 - 58 2-20s, 6sin oil. . 1.32 -1.35 NOILS—BOSTON 
SWNOOR. aa deo aeewaS See ROC TASS SaaS 53 - .55 1-158, 468 dyed.......... 1.05 —1.074 s 
1-158, 488 dyed.. 1.07}-1.10 Fine.. $0. 47-$0. * High t{bld.. $0.35-$0.37 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-15, 50s dyed.. 1.10 -1.125 | Half- bid ae 45 Low noils... .30- 32 
CANINE «cos essceee noes ees 0.30 $0. 33 Aver. § ble 4 Medium 
— saan sdk ae aio aes ere SRS a . -45 2 . 48 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) ® Fine colored. .38- .40 colored. . . .30- .32 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turkey fair, average.. . $0.18 -$0.20 1-20s, 30... Sa 3 $1.15 -1.17} 
Gaps fete. 532 <2 rer daeiee adres 20-122 | I. 206, 606 ae 1:20-1:22) Wool Substitutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING aa "45 224-1 25 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 1-308, 0s, Parr rrr ee 1.30 -1. 324 WOOL WASTE 
Australia: 1-308, 648, Warp. er 1.323-1.35 . 
70s. ees Sane ER Ore at eet te $0.60 -$0. 63 2- 30s, 64s, Fancy mixes Aaeaens ee -1.65 Lap, fine white................. $0.70 -$0.72 
ac eieses erties ess ashediettie ce cps 45 - .48 | 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs stcseuesaks 1.50 -1.525 | Lap, finecolored..................5 <0 sae 
ON. Cis1sensap) ania csedssaas vo -40- 42 | 1300, 660.....-.........-.++ -serers 1 1.62% | Hardonds, Gnowhite...........-... 50 - 153 
2-50s, 668. . 1:75: -t. Im Hard ends, } blood white............ ee 
(IN GREASE) 1-608, oo a 1.95 -1.97} Hard ends, ‘finecolored.............- .23- .25 
Montevideo: 2-608, 70s. . Ais Ie 2.05 -2.10 Hard ends, medium colored.......... .18- .20 
A Tee noe Bet ennlen Mey eee $0.18 -$0.19 Card, fine white schon teal ate cea .25- .28 
36s Gate sa CARER 4A RES RRA OO ‘ : ee 7 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. .30- .33 
50s ‘ ie eRARE AE Ree eeeeee es Oe ah 
Buenos Aires: 1-308, 50-50-58s D oe 1.023-1.05 OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR \4 Ss 
Mi, Sean. cae ehneh eases ao ene $0.12 -$0. 13 1-402, ihabdinonenen sc iz am ( R MFRS.) 
58, 36-408... . 4. . se eereereereeerseess WW I = 50-50-64s on cops... .. 1.174-1.20 | Merinos,CoarseLight.............. $0. 04-$0.05) 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) iS 50-50-64s Australian cops. 1.25 -1.30 Sie Fit. Sdabanins Ghee ieee - ta St 
ioe beats $0.25 -$0.26 | Soli color, en = Seeee. DG... <......:c.cs-caces 
China: Combing No. t..........000008 0 IAPR US ° Pe te EMMMONMNOM coc eeesscscees -06- .07 
China Filling Fleece................ -13- .14 | Noy 'k:6.0.< vaca vies esitewe ae .08 - .09 
aah ee ocr a,c cise wiaeee .14 .144 DMM oi a6 6 dada aed sadn e ool a 
[RMI cas oe ai Cow acad aw kee a= si se oS Aer etree ere 12 13 
Ractoh MIAO MEARS om occ kc eene ihn a Knit, Light Hoods Eis ade as ae oueislcw es 103 124 
East India: Kandahar............ .20 an W orsted, MS 5 user's 6's: o05iai 9 at eae -05} 06 
"EY? OG ekg Saciletial oa Sa aaaS 2. 26 GRMN TIMER os os vce ceseene cade .07 — .07} 
RRS Pens 05 A A eet Ais et AN =a 25 WH OURUDU, BIINON 5 5c avs we cee wens .07 - 074 
“e - 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) ; 
Nominal (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organsine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $4.50 Prices Nominal 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81% . 29D Close For the Week Close Net 
lapan inere epe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%... a f 10 13/15 20/22 Dec. 29 High Low Jan. 6 Chge- 
apan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob 81% 00 White White Yellow | ; 2 
a Sa oe ‘ January... 42 2.62 39 : 
lapan crepe, 4 thd. crack bobbins, 78% o; 239 | Super Grand, 86/88%..... $3.85 $3.15 $3.15 | February.. 2.41 2.63 2400263 tae 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand sing cles, 87% 6.20 Special Ces is. i wiaaece 3. 40 3.00 3.00 Marct 2.42 5 
Japan grenadine 4 thd. 85%. , seo Grand XX, 83% oe wa 3.20 2.92 2°92 ‘A a" . 242 2.65 2.40 2 62 + . 23 
lapan grenadine 3 thd. 90%. . 7.10 | Special ¢ ack, DR canons [eo f6 t06 lt te ta 83 £2 33 
Canton erepe,3 and 4 thd. ns.14/16on bobbins 2.90 CAO Kan, FO O12 sc cceses 2.92 2. 80 2. 80 J ee 2 42 +? r -- Te 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% 5.20 | xtra ixtre, 19%--0. ‘- in tein fa ta te to 7:3 
jioavieaeee . 4 2 | Best Extra, 68%.....+.+-. 2.75 2.60 2.60 | August...) 2.41 2.62 2.39 2:62 +26 
SPUN SILK YARNS Pili net 30) Canton filature, mew 6t9ie; 1616: oss essneecs $1.82 Dec. 29 to Jan. 6—Total contracts, 871 Total 
40 $3.15 60/2 $3.35 | Canton filature, new style, MES ce Anaiaweie ek s 1.65 | number of bales, 8,710. Total approximate value, 
50/2 3 25 5 62/1 2 35 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon...........seeeeesen. 1.20 ' $24,388. Trading unit Crack XX 13-15 white 78% 
Domestic Rayon Sie on Waa 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS P rices Nominal 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second 
‘ . ° . Open bleachec vaste a 
| Prices Nominal - Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | ¢ _ ee ee sreitaekevesaws” oe -. a 
Ve Filament First Second 75....$1.60 $1.50 150....$0.95 $0.90 Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... 1 Ii 
14 $2.15 $1.95 100.. 1.25 Va Ces Re .90 Bleached thread waste (miso 7” ean 06- .08— 
18 Se abe 1 60 150 125... 1.20 1.10 Yolored thread waste... . ; ; ; : 05 
OOP. ere suinwatens 1.70 1.60 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS Colored clips 05 
Be» glare estesinierace 1.25 ‘13 Fila- Fila CONVEI 
. a- <TED RAYON WAST 
56.48 pre ie eae ates ; ‘= 7 | Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Bleached - 
ce Fatense panes - ‘-< 15 24 $3.10 65 45 $2.00 sensed toms ceeee wederaeamneemeannea $0. 33-$0. 36 
ERO Ge sor binsis 69.4.0 9 - 90 7 7 : MOIORONOE CONG... ccc acsccccccccaccos . 30 . 33 
36-40 5 1.00 95 | 25 242.85 80 60 1.70 | Bleached noil 
“a ENGR AE “a on. 30 24 260 100 75 1 a Garin iimewecer meres 12 
75-90 Ey egene ooreed 1.20 Te a 7 :S En ‘as 1-3e U nble saball qurnctia ae dns dedadhcats 15 y 
24 = Spanner sees a5 ' a 2 : 180 135 110 Colored GaPNOttG 5. is. cc ckecstcceoces 13 
a SS (ee | ACETATE PROCESS Silk Waste 
31 T5800 we eee eee eens 1.10 1.05 Denier Price Denier Price a aes Men 
5 SE ck baxter ani .78 ey ‘ Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX................ . $0.54 
4 54-60 78 75 a $2.25 2.75 RPE eave cases $1.90 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra 48 
; il ake tepias ‘= “2 er ets 2 03-2.55 adalat 50 be 22+ 2 + save sc eens ‘<< 
ey FB- 96 noses en ees ‘ P essen 245 150: 140-185 ‘ris rs note sadatua skeen Samad «aa 
ONE, |< itanckuman .78 ote 33 . 1 80-2 70 200 feces 155 PE IOOIIR. 5 ook conic tewdoecseotceesece eae 
100... . <2. 1.65-2.45 Me titivats <3 1.50 
| 
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If your mill can’t make a 
profit with obsolete ma- 
chines what will be your 
answer to the inevitable ? 
Will you close your doors or 
modernize your equipment? 


Let us show you how much 
less expensive the latter 
course will prove. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pa. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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New England Textile Stocks 


mEIi&[_—____ = = 


Southern Mill Securities 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 























A. So Daw dk —- . Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on , r , . 
( 1 aw & Co., partenane) leat ales af Beaten Pablic Auctions ana a ae ina. eee Se parent of os leading 
Bid Asked | Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked | ‘extile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
Abbeville Cotton Mills......... 40 prices are latest quotations of dealers. aes 7 
(nderson Cotton Mills 5565 oo oe 
enaeteeenMs................ 50 Sale Bid Asked ae See ee ae 
i. et eee Oe 52. 52 56 | Adams Millis............ 24 23 24 + 24 
Arcadia Mills, pfd......... 80 90 ER acs .6 ceed da were en ive 8 ded Hens American Woolen........ 9} 6} 93 + 24 
3 ianmene............ Be a eo Sea eee 163 15 17. | American Woolen, pfd.... 29 21 27 +6 
7 Augusta Factory,Ga......... 20 | Associated Textile............ 364 34 37. | *Assoc. Rayon, pfd 7 34 34 + 1} 
4 Avondale Mills, Ala............. 700 900 | Bates.......... ete eeee ees 6459 64 | Belding-Heminway .... 23 ; +9 
; 3 Mfe.C Berkshire, Associates,com..... + 4} 6 Botany Mills, A ; : 1k 1k 1k } 
id ome eee eg at 200 7 Berkshire Associates, pfd..... . 3 25 30 | Cannon Mi'ls 18 1718 +1i 
a ee &.V0. 17/0 PD case 94 10 Bigelow-Sanford, com......... 31 ace ... | Century Ribbon 2) 2) 2} + 3 
/ pens & 1 20 | Boott Mills.................. 1204 108 | Collins & Aikman eon OS 14 4; +13 
4 —s te ss ase tide aca /eaeat aie 55 63 UR tre 803 59 63 | Consolidated Textile. ; } } i 
3 — ) - oo 0... Beene HAs assvnsis 95 = Esmond, A Se a eee Ra 954 95 98 “Fabrice Finichine i j ; 
t Sr) os ge lalallala DUM a5 ocsassecencs 70 55 57. | Gotham Hosiery. 7 4; 6b +2) 
: randon Garp. Pea Als eh jeaie wee 6 | Hamilton Woolen............. 40 33 36 | Industrial Rayon 574 = 55} 56 +1 
BrORGON GOT, Tee ce cascccscces 70 ME ee 9 9 12 Kayser, Julius 17% 16} 17} +2 
‘ Pi eR I RMMRMIN 9 Behe f 85 | Indian Orchard............... 20¢ 20 25 | Kendall, pfd 20; 20 20 4 
4 Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25)... 7 ORAM sk 6 cecns ice biases ais 1174 115 118 | Mallinson 25 23 2j + 3 
4 Chaanpe tee... enc tenn 40 DROPTIMACK, COM... 6666 ons cee 35 35 | Mohawk Carpet 13 10] 13 +3} 
; Charla Mile C0: «6s wi cc oeeens os 200 | Nashus,com................. 104 7 10 | Munsingwear 30 29 304 + 44 
i Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.............. 80 C5 PR os oesin seme evesss 66 27 .. | Pacific Mills. . .. 17 lo; 17 +14 
q ERIM oSockecscaveses 88 C2 | PRs 0c. ccc cccsecnes 84 = 80 83 | Real Silk Hosiery. 265 25 26h + 4 
3 Clinton Cotton Mills................ BOG) TTABNIBIEOS: occ cove eesseee 16g 14 18 | *Tubize Chat. B 4; 4h 4 +i 
Sq Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... Tt 55 60 | Otis... .... see eee eee enone 43-30 32 | United Piece Dye Works. 25 = 23) 235 + 1h 
¢ COMENERI TIN 5 5.3 5 oie 418 50h saiaiw snes 20 —. i teents bet eee wa sives 7 «ss .. | Van Raalte 14 14 14 i 
- oe oe cet 2s 0S a RS 80} 73 76 *Lj Y 
Oe ee setae reese eens 35 2 Plymouth Cordage............ 66. 64 EG citenon Cort. 
Darlington Mfg. Co...... pees Be rr nn eneee serene -- . 
i DIP PENNS oh ccs ee eeics ceased 65 ; 1 > 
+ Dunean Mills..............0.. 0. 100 =—-110 Fall River Mill Stocks 
ie DUORT DAMEN Boise sic seen nciee es 92 97 
} Eagle & Phoenix Mills,Ga........... 55 (G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Easley Cotton Mills, _ 30 ae Bid Asked 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., ‘ 80 ; aes 7 
= Algonquin Printing Co............. 300 320 
Fairforest; Finishing =. oni salen 95 100 
FI Mill 40 50 ee Ss eae ave 10 
Jorence NEMIB.. wwe ees ee . u OOO COR ec ccc cceeeieawwes 3 : 
PIGTOHOS DMMB, Fie occ 5 0 kas cece cess 95 100 TI oe 11 
Jaffney Mfg. Co... .. 15 - Border City, DU Eissdcicesnixews 3 ae 
Gaffney Mfg. Co... 43 Textile Calendar Mee... oe 
G in snwood Mills. ..... 85 95 Cornell Mills Dinveqtemutdanuteweads ww dee 
Gluck Millls....02 2220. 45 60 Southern ‘Textile Association, el ee cae a9 
' Gossett Mills......... 50 Dyers’, Bleachers’ and_ Finishers’ Ki Philip ot 3 : 
i Graniteville Mfg. Co. . 85 Division, Annual Meeting, Hotel ng Per See Ta St Mind» $00 4)8\8'a 816 “3 
| Gresawond Ooteon Mills 500 <9 Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 10 lane — _— UME) soos 20 erees “ of 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)......... 40 45 1931. Pree ae UUNEF WEI. RO. - «cere ecccceces ° 
Hamrick Mills... . . 90 ; —eacemevinng eg Deh ae a scmca rf ‘5 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 110 120 The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., Pepperell Mfg...................0 72 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd. 62 66 master mechanics, Boston (Mass.) ilar : Dias ee a tes 
“ PR IET  ncscdc aden nnaxee ae 29 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., ae. 30 eer of Commerce, Jan. 13, | Richard Borden Mfg. Co........... ws 3 
Inman Mills 100 110 _— | coeeneee Se naa cwgatswes nies 57} * 
PE n'deaddecawaenbakeas ia 
Inman Mills, pfd. .. . . 90 100 North Carolina Hosiery Mill Trat- Stafford Mills 1 
Judson Mills, A, pfd 85 90 fic Managers Association, Sheraton | Stevens Mfg. Co.................. 28 
Judson Mills, B, pfd 8085 1 | laaassaaiaipaaass intel Union Cotton Mig. Co... 2220012 16 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., ¢ er 80 pit te Wemteaoe Mills oo ~9 l 
. ane ee 225 : * Silk , fence R 1 America, | 
aurens Cotton Mills 110 nnual Dinner, New York, Jan. 15, . . 
Limestone Cotton Mills... . 90 1931. oe N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
ydia Cotton Mills, serial notes....... 90 100 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C 90 Southern | ‘Textile Association, (R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Marlboro Mills 11 Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana  Di- Bid Aak 
Mills Mill, pfd. : 80 90 vision, Regular Meeting, Mont- A Ss C 0 a 
Mollohon Mfg. C gomery, Ala., Jan. 30, 1931. setane en aie : 
¥ tlo ss fe o., pfd. 90 bs American Yarn & Processing Co ; 60 70 
onarch Mills... .. , ole ieee ‘ a Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25) : 7 10 
Muse National Retail Dry Goods Asso- ie hk. x : se : 
Lusgrove Cotton Mills............. 20 ciation, 20th Annual Convention, pee ene . ‘§ m. pid 88 3s 
Newberry Cotton Mills 95 100 Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, remedy “aamae * : 
Ninety-six Mills , ; 400 Feb. 2 to 6, 1931 a nes Oe crs esecces 29 o 
Nor » i . ; over Mills Sannahaee ein 9 % 
Prete aay Pei rerption ca ak ates : a er unerenS ). E. eC Pe . 80 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 60 65 annual banquet, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Dixe a is Ke 89 ac 
ensien Sicaha. ae Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1931. | Gein we i), oan 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd... . 75 The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., Es agle Yarn Mills 9 63 
. ‘ : | Efird Mfg. Co 60 70 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd : . warp preparation and weaving, icin © Sekar Mills : , 114 
. (par, $60).. 45 50 Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- | Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. 6% pid 80 95 
p ie _ a eo ‘ee merce, Feb. 10, 1931. Flint Mfg. Co ig c ae 76 or 
Prod ns Print Wicks (ac 5 Samia ea aa — Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd....... . 92 
mn psi > Nee W —_ no ps ar) 60 International Ass i lation of Gar Globe Yarn Mills {N C.) ; " 15 
P ont Y ment Manufacturers, 24th Annual Gray Mfg. Co. 75 
oe, F. W. Mfg.Co....... 18 22 Convention and 18th Annual Tex- Hanes, P. a Wr ntttine C6 7 10 
Riverside & Dan River Mills. . . 9 10 tile and Machinery Exposition, Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd... 85 94 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd.. 59 65 Hotel Stevens, Chicago, March 3 Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd........ 40 (55 
Saxon Millie. ...... 50 to 5, 1931. Imperial Yarn Mills ; » 60 
ee Mfg. Co Ga 50 60 The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., : es ere Miils Gs . eee . oS a 
fouthann Mienaene: kd 0 overseers of finishing, Boston Majestic Mfg. Co Sad 100 120 
Scuthans een serial notes 90 100 (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, Mansfield Mills... .. . . a aa 60 
Southern Franklin Process 18 = 22 ee am SEES. | Mooresville Cotton Mills. vem cas 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 95 100 Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com Mooresville Cotton Mills 7%, prior..... 72 
; ; ; . , EUS sua pag dt N I Se eaininebared 5 
. a Corp., pfd 70 = mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Me ctle a + 
artan Mills : 2 April 13 to 17, 1931. National Yarn Mill... 2. ........... 50 60 
Snence m ris otes 9 ) ’ ationa arn 1 Coe heebereeoeeeees ) ) 
pencer Corp., serial note 5 100 : a | Perfection Gelaning Go............... 50 66 
Union-Buffalo Mills 30 Exposition of Chemical Indus- Ranlo Mfg. Co........... hopes . 107 
\'nion-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd 64 68 tries, Grand Central Palace, New Roanoke Mills. ae Be es 60 
nion Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 35 York, May 4 to 9, 1931. tosemary Mfg Co., pfd.,7}%......... 90 95 
: . - , Rowan Cott Mills ¢ weweasetad 74 
Vietor-Monaghan Co.. 51 4 American Cotton Manufacturers Se oe Cotton Mills Go Oo - 70 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd 100 110 Association, Thirty - fifth Annual Sterling Spinning Co hie, 65 
Wallace Mfe. Co 0 Convention, Hotel Traymore, At- Stowe Spinning Co gece. 2 ag 50 61 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 110-120 lantic City, N. J. May 21 to 23, Victory Yarn Mills Co.......... 41 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co ; 20 1931. Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... weaascie ae 15 195 
Woctinibe Cotten Mille, pia. 12 16 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfc . 90) (98 
dside Cotton Mills, pfd Winget Yarn Mills Co... . — 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds... 95 100 | Wiscassett Mills Co.. 155 =: 180 
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No Change in Danville Strike 
Following William Green’s Visit 


Following William Green’s visit to 
Danville, Dec. 30, it is quite apparent 
that the strike at the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills has resolved into 
nothing more than a fight for union 
recognition. There is little prospect for 
an early settlement of the dispute while, 
in the meantime, the mills are being 
operated on maximum schedules per- 
mitted by existing market conditions. 

President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, addressed a gath- 
ering of strikers and other Danville 
people, estimated at 7,000, and offered 
his proposal to settle the strike. 
This proposition involved the follow- 
ing terms: 

1. That all workers who were em- 
ployed in the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills at the time of the strike 
(Sept. 29) return to work immediately, 
“and all without discrimination with the 
right to join the union if they wish.” 

2. That immediately after the strikers 
return to work all “questions of dispute 
be referred to a board of arbitration” 
composed of two representing the mill 
management and two workers, with 
either Admiral Richard Byrd or former 
Governor Byrd, of Virginia, acting as 
final umpire. 

Executives of the mills had nothing 
to say in regard to President Green’s 


proposition. The mill management an- 
nounced several weeks ago that all 


former workers, except a few undesir- 
able people who could not expect fur- 
ther employment in the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, would be 
given work as rapidly as there were 
available jobs. 


Predicts More than “Seasonal 
Increase” During Spring Months 


“An analysis and evaluation of the 
main determinants of business activity 
lead us to believe that there will be a 
somewhat larger-than-normal seasonal 
increase in business during the late 
spring months of this year, resulting in 
a better basic position of activity by 
about May or June,” says the current 
issue of the Textile Organon, (formerly 
the Textile Economist) published by 
the Tubize Chatillon Corp. “Beyond 
that time,” it continues, “we would ex- 
pect a gradual bettering of the situa- 
tion, provided there are no major dis 
turbances in Europe; a curtailment of 
agricultural output; and a favorable and 
constructive use of that intangible thing 
called Federal Reserve policy both 
internally and internationally. 


Dry Goods Institute 
Convention Jan. 20-21 


Plans for the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Wholesale Dry Goods In- 
stitute, to be held Jan. 20 and 21, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, were announced this week. The 
speakers on Tuesday, Jan. 20, will 
include W. J. D. Bell, president and 
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Flint Garrison, director-general of the 
institute, George W. Aufderheide, of 
Arbuthnot-Stephenson Co., Henry Mat- 
ter, secretary of the institute, Sherman 
P. Haight, of A. S. Haight & Co., and 
John M. Botts, of Harrington & War- 
ing. Buyers group meetings and a 
meeting of the piece goods division will 
be features of the afternoon. Reports 
of committees and election of officers 
will be the chief features Wednesday. 


Exhibition on Science and Use 
of Color Jan. 20 to Mar. 15. 
The great advances recently made in 


the use of color in textiles and fabrics, 
will be a feature of the Exhibition on 








Viscose Makes Price Cut 


First definite action in the long-ex- 
pected rayon price cut came at press- 
time Thursday evening when the Vis- 
cose Co. announced a downward revi- 
sion of 5 to 30c. on its principal deniers. 
The key number 150 denier, 24 filament, 
was reduced 20c. on first grade and 17c. 
on second grade; the new price is 75c. 
per lb., first (old price 95c.) ; and 72c. 
per lb. second (old price 90c.) ; same 
price obtains for 36 and 40 filament. 
Other revisions follow: 75 denier, 18/30 
filament, cut 25 to 30c., the price being 
$1.35 first quality and $1.25 second; 100 
denier, 18/40 filaments reduced 15 to 
20c., prices being $1.10 first, $1.00 sec- 
ond; 125/36 reduced from $1.30 to $1.00 
for first, $1.20 to 90c. for second. The 
new list cuts 150/60 from $1.15 first and 
$1.10 second to 85c. and 82c. In coarser 
grades there are minor reductions. 





the Science and Art of Color which will 
be given by the Museum of Science and 
Industry of New York at its head- 
quarters in the Daily News Building 
from Jan. 20 to Mar. 15. 

“The Exhibition will be the first 
comprehensive effort yet made to indi- 
cate the use and future possibilities of 
color in virtually all departments of 
modern life and will bring to the gen- 
eral public and the technician a_ better 
understanding of both the scientific and 
artistic aspects of color,” Professor 
Charles R. Richards of the museum 
staff announced. 


Quality Takes Precedence over 

Efficiency in Silk-Mill 

Modernization, says Lewin 
(Continued from page 31) 


depending on how beneficial the im- 
provement is likely to be and how 
badly it is needed. Any reduction in 
the number of claims based on im- 
perfections in the goods will naturally 
help to pay for the new machine.” 

“Does the silk industry generally 
recognize the importance of a depre- 
ciation fund?” I asked. 

“The mills recognize this necessity 
to the extent of saying something about 
it on their books,” he said, ‘‘but as for 
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setting an actual amount aside each year 
for this purpose, very few of them do it.” 

“At what rate should the investment 
in new silk equipment be charged off ?” 
I inquired. 

“The Cost Accounting Manual for 
Broadsilk Weavers,’ said Mr. Lewin, 
“gives the depreciation rate on ma- 
chinery as follows: looms and winders, 


74%; warpers, 6%; and quillers, 
125%. These rates, in my opinion, are 


not sufficient and should be made larger. 
Winders and quilling or copping ma- 
chines are particularly susceptible to 
rapid depreciation due to wear. A rate 
of 124% on both of these machines, 
based on single-shift operation, is not 
excessive. The rate allowed for de- 
preciation on warpers and looms, also 
based on single-shift operation, should 
be at least 10% annually. 

“IT believe that in these days of 
extreme competition a minimum rate of 
depreciation should be established at 
10%, with latitude for increasing it 
when necessary to meet individual 
problems or to meet any revolutionary 
ideas that may come in the future. No 
definite rates of depreciation discharge 
have been established as yet by the 
Department of Internal Revenue.” 

I asked Mr. Lewin as to what it is 
advisable to do with equipment which 
is to be replaced with modern machin- 
ery. He earnestly recommended scrap- 
ping it, but added rather whimsically 
that this is one of the ideal policies of 
management to which he referred when 
he spoke about the clergyman who could 
not live as he preached. 


N. A. C. M. Hold Forum for 


Master Mechanics 


Problems encountered in the mainte- 
nance of machinery and other equip- 
ment in textile mills were discussed at 
the Textile Forum of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers Tues- 
day, Jan. 13, in the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Master mechanics 
from mills throughout New England 
attended this session which was the 
fourth in the present series. 


Midwestern Power Show in 


Chicago Feb. 10 to 14. 


The Fifth Midwestern Engineering 
and Power Exposition will be held in 
the Coliseum, Chicago, Feb. 10 to 14 
inclusive. It will bring together lead- 
ing makers of equipment much of which 
is suited for textile mill installation. 
There will be a representative group 
of exhibitors and it is expected that the 
attendance will be large. 


Ala.-Miss.-La. Division of S.T.A. 
to Meet on Jan. 30 


The Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana 
Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting in 
Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 30, the pro- 
gram and exact place of the meeting to 
be announced later. R. J. Jennings, 
West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett, Ala., is 
chairman of the division. 
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Bulk-Harvested Cotton Plants Suggested 
as Raw Material for Rayon 


From TEextTILE Worwp’s Southern Office 


pereer experiments at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina have excited 
interesting speculation on the commer- 
cial possibilities of growing cotton for 
its cellulose content and the byproduct 
value of the seed, disregarding entirely 
its lint value. If the cotton plant can 
be successfully grown, harvested, and 
marketed in competition with wood pulp 
as the raw material for rayon manufac- 
ture, much unprofitable farm land in the 
South could be utilized to advantage. 
Extensive experimental work has been 
conducted during the last growing sea- 
son by Dr. Frank K. Cameron, professor 
of chemistry, University of North Caro- 
lina, and a student, Nicholas W. Dock- 
ery, who is interested in a large cotton 
plantation near Rockingham, N. C. 
The results are said to indicate that 
the entire cotton plant except the roots 
can be utilized as raw material for 
rayon, and can be produced at slightly 
more than one-twentieth of the cost of 
producing lint for the same purpose 
under present methods of cultivation. 
Experiments on the Dockery planta- 
tion revealed that the entire plant yielded 
approximately 60% of cellulose, as con- 
trasted with 52% in the case of spruce. 
Professor Cameron stated to the 
southern editor of TEXTILE Wor tp that 
experiments to determine at what stage 
in its plant life cotton contains the maxi- 
mum amount of cellulose have been com- 


pleted, and that experimental work is 
being suspended until the beginning of 
the next growing season in March. At 
that time efforts will be made to ascer- 
tain the most satisfactory method of 
cultivating cotton to obtain the highest 
cellulose yield per acre. Changes in the 
method of growing, which will eliminate 
practically all hand labor in cultivation 
and permit mechanical harvesting some- 
what similar to that used in the case 
of wheat or hay, doubtless will be found 
most practical. The experimenters be- 
lieve that such changes will enable the 
cellulose content of the plant to be in- 
creased to 65%, and the total harvest to 
5,000 Ib. per acre. 

One plan considered is to include the 
seed in the pulping process and subse- 
quently to recover cotton-seed oil by a 
chemical process, while an alternative is 
to gin the entire plant in the same way 
that seed cotton is now ginned. Should 
the growing of cotton for cellulose value 
become widespread in the south, it is 
felt that much of the present surplus and 
unprofitable acreage would be diverted 
from cultivation of lint cotton and the 
market for the latter would become more 
stabilized. If this bulk-harvested cotton 
proves suitable as a raw material for 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, there 
seems probable that other cellulose- 
consuming industries will be interested 
in it. 


Gaston County Mills Not Impaired 


by Bank Suspensions 


From Southern Office, TEXTILE Wor.LD 


ECENT bank suspensions in Gaston 

County which culminated in the 
tragic death of J. Lee Robinson, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of 
Gastonia, Jan. 4, have not materially 
impaired the financial position of any 
combed yarn mills in that section, ac- 
cording to information obtained from 
reliable sources this week by the south- 
ern editor of TExTILE Wor p. 

Plans are now being formulated, with 
the sanction of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to reopen the First National 
Bank of Gastonia which closed its 
doors Dec. 16 following heavy with- 
drawals of deposits. The reorganiza- 
tion committee is composed of S. A. 
Robinson, Fred L. Smyre, W. L. 
Balthis, R. N. Aycock, S. N. Bosce, 
EK. J. Rankin and Kay Dixon, several 
of whom are textile executives. 

Preliminary plans call for the raising 
of $500,000 additional cash, to be sub- 
scribed by old stockholders in the bank 
and undisclosed outside interests. 

Sentiment in Gastonia is strongly in 
favor of reorganizing the closed institu- 
tion as a memorial to its president, the 
late J. Lee Robinson, and prospects for 


success of the undertaking are en- 
couraging. 

The mills of Gaston County are in 
sound financial condition and fully able 
to continue operations as usual, ac- 


cording to A. G. Myers, president of 


the Citizens National Bank and of 
Myers Mills, Inc., of Gastonia. In 
making this statement to TEXTILE 


Wor tp, Mr. Myers referred specifically 
te mills which were depositors of the 
First National Bank when it closed. 

Persistent investigations this week 
failed to reveal any distress sales of 
combed yarns by Gaston County spin- 
ners. It has been known for some time 
that creditors have been operating cer- 
tain mills in the Lowell group, and the 
recent bankruptcy proceedings against 
Avon Mills Co. are not the result of 
current financial stress in Gaston 
County. This plant has been idle for 
more than 12 months. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
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ended Jan. 3, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, follow: 


Week Ended ——Total to Date— 





Jan. 3 1931 1930 
Domestic......... 906,000 906,000 1,330,000 
eer 1,045,000 1,045,000 923,000 
BOM isi conncss 1,951,000 1,951,000 2,253,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
DOMOM 66 655 6060 1,045,000 1,045,000 923,000 
Philadelphia...... 594,000 594,000 2,954,000 
New York........ 729,000 729,000 915,000 
WO 68k ce sees 2,368,000 2,368,000 4,792,000 


New Holeproof Prices 


New prices have been announced by 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 

Wis., as follows: 

Style Wholesale Description 

4443 18.00 48 gauge grenadine 

2263 12.50 42 gauge grenadine 

2663 11.25 New style; high 
twist chiffon 

2153 9.50 High twist chiffon 

2100 8.00 All silk chiffon—42 
gauge 

3003 14.50 Fine gauge service 
weight grenadine 

2243 11.50 All silk service 

2233 9.50 Silk to top service; 
lisle sole 

2013 7.50 Silk to hem service. 


Chlorine Finds New Use in 
Treatment of Mill Water 


(Continued from page 38) 


Meeting, Kentucky-Tennessee Section, 
says, in part: 

The settling basins have shown no evi- 
dence of septic action since pre-chlorination 
was started. The filters have been greatly 
improved in the appearance of the sand 
bed, and in the length of filter runs. 


Chlorine oxidizes organic material, 
destroys bacteria and algae, prevents the 
formation of or oxidizes any hydrogen 
sulfide that may be present, reduces the 
amount of chemicals required, and ap- 
pears to assist in forming alum floc. 

In their Patent No. 1,733,070 on the 
use of chlorine in paper manufacture, 
Patillo and McMahan state: 

In white water which we have coagu- 
lated, we have found a ph value of 5.5 
to 0.5 most effective for coagulation and 
that the coagulation is more effective in 
the presence of a small amount of residual 
chlorine which appears to serve as a 
catalyst in promoting the coagulation. 

A careful study shows that chlorine, 
when used ahead of the hot-process 
lime-soda systems, prevents the forma- 
tion of silicate scale. This is true also 
to a lesser degree when chlorine is in- 
troduced into the make-up water for a 
boiler ahead of such compounds as 
sodium aluminate. 

There is no question but there is a 
sliming up of mill supply systems caus- 
ing spotting of sheeting and similar 
cotton products. Chlorine will keep mill 
supply lines entirely free from slime 
formations and will do away with the 
decayed marshy odors often noticeable 
when mill water is heated in dyevats 
and kettles. The obvious benefits de- 
rived from chlorination all indicated 
that chlorine is a chemical which should 
find its place in treatment of industrial 
water supplies as it has in sanitation. 
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Mill Executives Visit 
Textile Engravings, Inc. 


Over 200 textile executives, many of 
whom are members of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America, were entertained 
at a plant inspection and banquet 
sponsored by Textile Engravings, Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., on Tuesday, Dec. 
30. A demonstration of various proc- 
esses of textile engraving which took 
place at the plant in the afternoon was 
followed by a banquet served at the new 
Elks Club, where Congressman Albert 
H. Vestal, of Indiana, who introduced 
the “design piracy” bill, outlined the 
progress made thus far to give copy- 
right protection to textile designs. 

Hitherto, textile engraving has been 
considered one of the “secret proc- 
esses” of the industry and for that 
reason particularly keen interest was 
displayed in the demonstration of die- 
mill and a pantograph work, and hand- 
stipple and machine engraving of print- 
ing rollers. Each step in the various 
processes, the advantages and _ limita- 
tions of each method, and the extreme 
care needed to insure satisfactory re- 
sults were explained by George E. 
Stone, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. A unique four- 
color paper printing machine, said to 
be the only one of its type in existence, 
also attracted attention. 

Speaking of the design piracy bill 
which bears his name and which already 
has passed the lower house, Congress- 
man Vestal predicted quick action in 
the Senate and final enactment before 
Congress adjourns. Other speakers at 
the banquet were Charles A. Eaton, 
Congressman from the Fourth District 
of New Jersey; Mayor Federle, of 
Bound Brook; Horace Cheney, vice- 
president, Cheney Bros., South Man- 
chester, Conn.; and George E. Stone. 
T. A. Flockhart, president of Textile 
engravings, Inc., presided at the 
dinne r. 


New Philadelphia Wool House 


Formed 


Laird, Ridge & Co., Inc., is the name 
ot a new wool house which began opera- 
tions at 37 South Second St., Phila- 
deiphia, Jan. 2, 1931, to deal in scoured 
wools, noils and wastes. Harold W. 
Laird and Harry L. Ridge formerly with 
I. Reifsnyder Son & Co., are members 
of the new firm. 


J. S. Love Mill Group 
Establish Direct Sales Office 


Burlington Mills, Inc., whose New 
York sales office has been moved to the 
new Central Hanover Bank Bldg., 27 
Church St., Jan. 1, will handle the direct 
selling of their finished bedspreads 
under the trade name of “Alamance.” 
Under this new policy, which involves 


the absorption of the Lima & McDiarmid 
department of Taylor, Clapp & Beall, 
the entire production of seven plants in 
the group headed by J. Spencer Love, 


including bedspreads, linings and crepes 
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in the gray, novelty jacquards in the 
gray, and brassiere cloths will be sold 
by one organization under the direction 
of J. B. Yates, assistant manager in 
charge of sales for Burlington Mills. 
Mills in the above group are Burlington 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., Alamance Weaving 
Co., Holt, Love & Smith, Inc., North 
Carolina Silk Mills, Inc., Piedmont 
Weavers, Inc., Pinehurst Silk Mills, 
Inc., and the Puritan Weaving Co. 


J. B. Jamieson Co. 
Open Providence Office 


J. B. Jamieson Co., one of the oldest 
yarn houses of New England, an- 
nounced to the trade that beginning 
Jan. 1 they will have an office in Provi- 
dence at 111 Empire Street in charge of 
Walter J. Howland, who for many years 
has been associated with the textile 
business in southern New England. 

Mr. Howland was for many years 
with B. B. & R. Knight and more re- 
cently with Mount Hope Mill and W. C. 
Johnson Co. 

J. B. Jamieson Co. is New England 
selling agent for the Nelson group of 
mills of Lenoir, N. C., making a wide 
range of combed and carded yarns in 
regular and reverse twist; also New 
England agent for the Rowan Cotton 
Mills of Salisbury, N. C., making 
combed singles 18s to 50s. The firm 
represents other spinners. 

J. B. Jamieson Co.’s main office is 
located at 38 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. Schoolfield Now Associated 
With Waterman-Currier 


J. H. Schoolfield, formerly of School- 
field-Ellis Co., will become associated 
with Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc. in 
their New York office. Through this 
affiliation, Mr. Schoolfield will continue 
his interest in the distribution of the 
cotton yarn products of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., and Mandeville Mills, Inc., Carroll- 
ton, Ga., for whose yarn products 
Waterman, Currier & Co. have been 
appointed sole selling agents. J. W. 
Sauer, who was also with the School- 
field-Ellis Co. will be located in the 
office of Waterman, Currier & Co. at 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Perkins & Boland New England 
Agents for Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy 
St., Boston, Mass., have been appointed 


New England selling agents, effective 
Jan. 1, for the Dixie Mercerizing Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Perkins & Boland have been selling 
yarn to the New England trade for 
about 25 years and are well known in 
the section, while the Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. is one of the largest concerns mer- 
cerizing, dyeing and bleaching cotton 
varns and is a member of the Durene 
\ssociation. 
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A. D. Whiteside Now President 
ot R. G. Dun Corp. 


The organization of the R. G. Dun 
Corp. was completed at the close of the 
year, and it has been established as the 
holding company for R. G. Dun & Co. 
and National Credit Office, Inc. 

The following officers have been 
elected: Robert Dun Douglass, chair- 
man of the board; A. D. Whiteside, 
president; A. W. Ferguson, first vice- 
president and treasurer; Charles F. 
Tuttle, second vice-president, and T. W. 
Cunliffe, secretary. 


L. K. Vezin & Co., 
Open N. Y. Offices 


L. K. Vezin & Co., Inc., the organ- 
ization of which was announced a 
short time ago in connection with the 
announcement of the dissolution of the 
firm of Hinchman, Vezin & Co., opened 
offices Jan. 2 at 346 Broadway, New 
York City. Lawrence K. Vezin who 
was associated with Hinchman, Vezin 
& Co. for over 34 years is president. 
The new firm are selling agents for the 
same hosiery mills they have been asso- 
ciated with in the past. 


Cotton Picker Reported 
Ready fer Production 


Reports recently received from Pitts. 
burgh state that the Hanauer-Gamble- 
Berry cotton picker, developed by the 
Cotton Harvester Corp. of America, has 
passed federal tests at a Mississippi 
experimental station. Following these 
tests the machine, which is the result 
of six years of experimental work, was 
pronounced ready for production. 


Sperber and Freedman 
Form New Firm 


Nathan Freedman and Joseph Sper- 
ber, both formerly associated with Chas. 
J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
have formed a new wool concern. They 
have taken offices and warehouse space 
at 130 Chestnut St., and will trade in 
scoured wools, noils and wastes, under 
name, Sperber, Freedman Co. 


New Fabric House Formed 


The firm of Hirsch & Kaim, Inc., 
has been organized at 132 West 36th 
St., New York City, by Joseph Hirsch 
and Bert Kaim, as successors to Griffith 
& Weil, it is announced. The new firm 
will handle a collection of rayon fabrics, 
silk and cotton mixtures and shirtings, 
for various trades. 


New Mauney-Steel 
Representative 

David E. Colehower has been 
pointed sales representative in 
Pennsylvania State territory by Mau- 
ney-Steel Co., Philadelphia, cotton 
yarns. He will make his headquarters 
in Reading. 
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Fidelity Finishing Merges 
With Firth & Foster 


An important consolidation of fabric 
‘inishing houses was effected in Phila- 
elphia, with the news on Jan. 7 that 
irth & Foster Co. had acquired Fidelity 
inishing Co. Firth & Foster, a 
$400,000 organization, was established 
IS years ago, and does an extensive 
uusiness in dyeing and finishing piece 
<oods, velours, fine worsteds, chinchillas 
nd jersey cloths. Albert Foster is 
resident and Chas. E. Firth is vice- 
resident. Fidelity Finishing Works 
o dyeing and finishing of woolen and 
orsted fabrics, specializing in men’s 
vear; H. St. Clair Wagner is presi- 
ent and manager. Under the new 
plan Mr. Wagner will have personal 
upervision over the men’s wear depart- 
ent of Firth & Foster. Officers of the 
erged company are C. Edward Firth, 
president; C. Arthur Foster, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and C. M. Bucholz, 
ecretary. 

l‘irth & Foster Co. only recently com- 
leted a $350,000 re-equipment program, 


n which the plant was thoroughly 
modernized and several new depart- 
ments added. The acquisition gives 


lirth & Foster a well rounded organiza- 
tron. 
Firth & Foster Co. will have normal 
ipacity of 750,000 yd. per month. 
Operating at capacity 300 employes are 
carried on the payrolls. 


Wool Institute Directors Meet 
and Choose Executives 


The recently elected board of directors 
1! the Wool Institute, Inc., met Jan. 7, 
it the offices of the Institute and elected 
hree vice-presidents and an executive 
‘ommittee which will direct the policies 
1 the organization. Names of officers 


ind committee members will be an- 
nounced at the next meeting of the 
hoard scheduled for Jan. 14 at the 


\ianhattan Club. 

The board voted not to elect a presi- 
lent but instead to elect an executive 
ommittee.: F. W. Tipper was named 
is temporary chairman of the executive 
ommittee and Louis A. Hird was 
hosen temporary chairman of the 
hoard of directors. The meeting was 
onfined largely to consideration of 
hanges in the by-laws made necessary 
y the adoption of new policies for the 
nstitute. 


Style Favors New Uses 
for Worsted Yarns 


\ line of worsted yarns particularly 
uitable for making up into fabrics for 
© current styles of beach pajamas, 
‘bes and ensembles and other garments 
s well as for the knitted outerwear 
inge including bathing suits and jersey 
oth is being offered to the trade by 
Villiam Whitman Co., Inc. The yarns 
ere developed by the Monomac Spin- 
ing Co. Fashion trends are said to 
avor wider use of worsteds in beach 
pparel than heretofore. 


Business News 
Heavy Call for Banner 


Hosiery Machines 


Mills placing orders today for the more 
popular models of Banner hosiery machines, 
produced by the Hemphill Co., of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., are compelled to wait from 
three to five weeks for deliveries, accord- 
ing to advices from Pawtucket. This is 
taken by many as evidence of a turn for 
the better in the hosiery industry. The 
present flow of work through the assembly 
department at the Pawtucket plant is a 
sound indication that mills throughout the 
country feel that sales in the coming season 
will well support the purchase of new 
equipment. 

Interviewed at his New York office, John 
Lawson, president of Hemphill Co., stated 
that the recent depression had enabled his 
company’s experimental shop to work out 
new ideas in production and maintenance 
economies which will operate to the advan- 
tage of the industry. 


General Electric Announces 
Executive Elections 


T. K. Quinn of Cleveland and Charles 
E. Wilson of Bridgeport have been elected 
vice-presidents of the General Electric Co., 
H. H. Barnes, Jr., of New York has been 
made a commercial vice-president in charge 
of the New York district, and J. L. 
Buchanan of Bridgeport has been named 
president of the General Electric Supply 
Corp., according to an announcement by 
Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Co., following a meeting of the 
board of directors. At the same time the 
retirements of vice-president Charles E. 
Patterson, who has been in charge of the 
merchandise department of the company, 
and of Cummings C. Chesney, who has 
been one of the two vice-presidents in 
charge of manufacturing, were announced. 

P. B. Zimmerman of Cleveland, sales 
manager of the refrigeration department, 
has been named manager, succeeding Mr. 
Quinn. 


Southeastern Machine Co. and 
Greenville Firm Merge 


The Southeastern Machine Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga., and the Greenville Spindle & 
Flyer Co., of Greenville, S. C., have merged 
and will be operated as the Southeastern 
Machine Co. In order to take care of the 
growing business of the Southeastern Co., 
which does general overhauling of textile 
machinery, the Greenville plant will be 
enlarged. George F. Andrews is president 
of the Southeastern Machine Co. 


United Conveyor Corp. 


Opens N. Y. City Office 


The United Conveyor Corp., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of conveyors and other tex- 
tile equipment, have opened a New York 
City office at 101 Park Ave., which is in 
charge of J. J. McNulta, who was for- 
merly with the Girtanner Engineering 
Corp. Mr. McNulta will be in charge of 
the New York and New England districts. 


Linde to Market Union 
Carbide Products 


The Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
announces that hereafter those units of the 
company whose products are used in the 
main for oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
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are to market their products through The 
Linde Air Products Co. It is now pos- 
sible, therefore, to secure Linde oxygen, 
Union Carbide, Prest-O-Lite dissolved 
acetylene, and Oxweld, Prest-O-Weld and 
Purox apparatus and supplies through 
Linde. This new arrangement has been 
made for the added convenience and econ- 
omy of the users. There have been no 
changes in telephone numbers or addresses 
of the distributing stations from which 
these products are secured and customers 
can continue to place their orders at these 
points. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Contest Draws 691 Entries 


The elevated steel tank competition spon- 
sored by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
upon which the entries closed Dec. 1, has 
created considerable interest, judging by 
the number of applicants. Six hundred 
and ninety-one architects, engineers and 
draftsmen have registered their names with 
Albert M. Saxe, the professional adviser 
and are now at work on their designs which 
are due on March 1. 


F. W. Deppe Sales Head 


for Reading Lron Co. 


F. W. Deppe, district sales representative 
at St. Louis, Mo., for the Reading Iron 
Co., of Reading, Pa., has been appointed 
general sales manager for that company, 


and will make his headquarters in New 
York City. 
Obit 
George McFadden 
George McFadden, senior partner and 


manager, George H. McFadden & Bro., 
cotton brokers, Philadelphia, died suddenly 
Jan. 5, at his home, “Bloomfield,” in Vil- 
lanova, Pa. He was the son of the late 
George H. McFadden, one of the world’s 
foremost cotton merchants. He was a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 
where he had been a star athlete. Later 
he became chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania 
hospital. Mr. McFadden was a director 
of the Philadelphia National Bank, Girard 
Trust Co., and a member of the board of 
managers of the Western Savings Fund 
Society. In 1919 the Government awarded 
him the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his war activities. Surviving him are his 
widow and four children. 


Frank N. French 


Frank N. French, treasurer of the 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass., 
died suddenly in Randolph, Mass., Jan. 4, 
of a ruptured appendix. Mr. French was 
47 years of age. After being graduated 
from Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., 
he entered the employ of the Universal 
Winding Co. and rose from the ranks 
to the office of treasurer. Mr. French 
was a life-long resident of Randolph and 
was a trustee of the Turner Free Library 
of that town and a director of the Ran- 
dolph Savings Bank. He was also a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Survived by his widow, Bertha 
E., and by four sons. 


Lt.-Col. James Woods 


Lieut.-Col. James Woods, president of 
the Empire Cotton Co., Welland, Ont., 
Canada, died recently at his home in 
Ottawa, Ont. He was well known in the 
textile industry. He is survived by a 
widow and four children. 
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Broadeloth ... another difficult 





weave made easier by 





Mill men know 


Asbestos ! weaving high 


the hardships of important broadcloth mills have stand- 
construction — broad- ardized on Tragasol. 


cloth. It’s a difficult weave—but for 
Tragasol is being mills that use Tragasol this problem If you produce broadcloth, let us 


used in weaving as- 
bestos textiles with 


is greatly simplified. Tragasol is show you how ‘Tragasol simplifies 


ideal for sizing carded and combed weaving and cuts costs. Or, no mat- 
nonene eRgNNEee Sy f ing | iclotl I t hat fabri ou produce, we'll 
— ii alli ee dane tabsivs © : 
any other sizing. Also yarns ~ weaving Droadclotn. t er wha a 9 p : 
adaptable to other lays the fibers smoothly. It strength- gladly work with you for savings 
textile specialties. ens them evenly. It prevents loom through better sizing and finishing. 
stoppage and shedding. ‘That is why Write and a representative will call. 


The Splendid Condition 


of fabrics treated with the 


Wrando 


uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


is due to the fact that these special purpose alkalies 
do not affect the life, elasticity, and resiliency of the 
fibres. 


They combine readily with the natural greases of 
wool, forming an emulsion which rinses perfectly, 
removing entirely the dirt and foreign substances. 


As the Wyandotte Textile Alkalies are non-heat 
generating, they do not destroy the fibres and 
penetrate the dust. The fibres, therefore, lay straight 


and there is less flyings in carding and combing. 


An order on your Supply 
House for Wyandotte is 
an investment in greater 
efficiency and economy. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





John P. Marston Company 
247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


58° Sulphuric Acid Acetic Acid 
Battery Acid Muriatic Acid Glaubers Salt 
Our 58° sulphuric acid is made exclusively from 991%4% 


pure sulphur and is superior for dyeing, bleaching and 
carbonizing. 


Deliveries in Tank Cars, Tank Trucks, Drums and 
Carboys 


Box 1205, Lowell, Mass. 


Telepbone 5471 Works at South Lowell 








ROME SOAP MFG. CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Textile, Laundry 


and 








Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 

SAMPLES AND 

QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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